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to the American people in the mat- 

ter of food, and the manner in 
which they responded to it surprised 
them even more than it did those who 
were beneficiaries because of it. They 
had no idea that their nation could be 
induced voluntarily to do without things 
which it had been accustomed to con- 
sume with the utmost freedom, even to 
the extent of sheer wastefulness. 

Previous to this test, Americans were 
used to an abundance, particularly of 
good white bread. For a great many 
years during which the price of wheat 
was low, flour was so cheap and plenti- 
ful that in the hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
and dining-cars no charge was made for 
bread, even including butter. Although 
it was the most nutritious and valuable 
item on the bill of fare, without which 
no breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, or 
supper was complete, yet its cost was 
held in such trifling estimation that it 
was gratuitously included with the other 
items for which a proper, or an exces- 
sive charge was made. 

It is true that a change came about in 
this respect some years before the war 
began; food purveyors found that their 
customers wasted much bread, and that, 
although it was cheap, it was costing 
them in the aggregate more than they 
could afford to give away, even when a 
charge was added to other items, sup- 
posedly enough to cover the expense of 
providing bread free. Methods of more 
accurate accounting were instituted, in 
which every detail was given its proper 
cost. 

The hotels of New York were the first 
to inaugurate the practice of making a 
small charge for bread and butter, and 
the innovation provoked much discussion 
at the time. It was found difficult to 
change from the old custom, but grad- 
ually it was accomplished. People, as a 
rule, value little that which they get for 
nothing, and doubtless there was great 
waste in the consumption of bread, much 
of it finding its way uneaten into the 
country’s garbage cans. 

The war taught the American people 
the virtue of economy in food consump- 
tion, but it was a sudden and unexpected 
change from a condition of the utmost 
plenty to one of self-imposed restraint, 
and the manner in which the general pub- 
lic met it was very remarkable, showing 
the spirit in which the country awoke to 
its responsibilities. 

The credit for what was accomplished 
by the United States in providing food 
in support of the war during the last 
two years belongs, next to the people 
themselves, to one man, whose name is 
now a household word all over the world, 
Herbert Hoover. 

This genius, whose remarkable achieve- 
ments have been the admiration of all 
peoples, especially those who were large- 
ly sustained through his efforts during 
the time of want brought about by war 
conditions, was born in West Branch, 
Towa, in 1874. He was educated in 
American schools, receiving his degree as 
a mining engineer at Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, in 1895. 
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Mr. Hoover’s Work; Milling Problems and War Flour 


An Article Contributed to the “American Number” of the London Times 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


He practiced his profession for sev- 
eral years in the United States, and then 
went to Australia as chief of the mining 
staff for a large London firm. Later he 
became the chief engineer of the Chinese 


Imperial Bureau of Mines. He took 
part in the defense of Tientsin during 
the Boxer disturbances in 1900. After 


several years of stirring life in Asia, 
during which he was engaged in various 
mining enterprises, he went to London 
to become._a member of the firm he rep- 
resented, and chairman of a large num- 
ber of mining enterprises. 

When the war began he was living in 
England, and Ambassador Page pre- 


vailed upon him to take charge of the 
relief of Americans who found them- 
selves stranded abroad, many of whom 
were almost, if not quite, destitute. As- 
sociating with himself a number of other 
American volunteers, he opened head- 
quarters at the Savoy Hotel in London, 
Americans needing assistance 
could apply, backed it liberally with his 
own financial resources, and proceeded 
to pay out money to all Americans in 
need of it, accepting as security for re- 
payment whatever they had to offer: let- 
ters of credit, drafts on America, per- 
sonal checks, or, in a great many cases, 
mere I.0.U.’s on the backs of visiting 
cards, 


where 


All these obligations were subsequently 
honored by the beneficiaries, but the only 
guaranty required by Mr. Hoover in re- 
turn for the timely assistance he grant- 
ed was the simple assurance that the ap- 
American citizen; this 
shows his confidence in the good faith of 
his own people. 


plicant was an 


Within a few months after his experi- 
ence in relieving stranded Americans Mr. 
Hoover was again called into service by 
Mr. Page in response to the need of the 
people of Belgium for food. Thereupon 
he organized the world-famous Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, the most re- 
markable successful relief move- 
ment the world has ever known, which 
from November, 1914, until the close ef 
the war in 1918 fed millions of people in 
Belgium and northern France, being the 
sole agency through which the civilian 
population of this section of the war zone 
was preserved from absolute famine. 


and 


Of this organization he became the 
and chief executive officer, 
neither he nor his associates receiving one 
penny of compensation for their serv- 
ices. It was from this exacting and re- 
sponsible position that Mr. Hoover was 
called by President Wilson to take charge 
of the food situation in America when 
the United States declared war upon 
Germany. 


chairman 


Outside his own profession Mr. Hoover 
then comparatively unknown in 
America. He had no political standing, 
and Washington regarded him as a 
stranger and an interloper, many politi- 
cians being opposed to him because he 
was accustomed to accomplish his ends 
by provisional organizations and not 
through the agency of the government 
functidnary amenable to political influ- 
ence. 


was 


He arrived in Washington from Lon- 
don early in May, 1917, expecting to find 
that some preparation had been made in 
advance of his coming, so that he could 
go to work at his appointed task without 
loss of time, realizing from his knowl- 
edge of European conditions that not 
a moment should be lost in preparing for 
the food emergency that was approach- 
ing. 

He found instead that he was not wel- 
come; that the act already introduced 
into Congress placed the responsibility 
for food control chiefly with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and it was evident that 
Washington officialdom, backed by a con- 











side e portion of ‘ohdla:' was deter- 
mined that no outsider, however great his 
reputation might be, should be permitted 
to supplant bureaucracy in control of 
such an important and far-reaching 
movement, and ‘one fraught with such 
great political possibilities. 

So great were the discouragements 
faced by Mr. Hoover that, rather than 
make a fight for a position which he had 
not sought, he resolved, a few days after 
his arrival, to leave Washington and go 
to California, where his family had pre- 
ceded him, there to await the action of 
a deliberate Congress which was unable 
to realize the food situation which con- 
fronted the world and did not propose 
to be hurried in its consideration of 
American food control, The tickets for 
his journey were actually ordered, and 
he was so disgusted with the outlook for 
food control and the prospect of being 
obliged to oppose the politicians in order 
to accomplish anything, that he was ready 
to quit. 

Had he done so there is no doubt what- 
ever that officialdom would have had its 
way, and food control would have been 
placed entirely within its jurisdiction, 
thereby repeating the mistake which had 
in many instances so handicapped effec- 
tive food control in Europe. Fortunate- 
ly for the American people, if not for 
himself, Mr. Hoover, on the day select- 
ed for his departure, arose in the mood 
of a fighting Quaker, countermanded the 
reservations for his trip west, and deter- 
mined to see the thing through to a 
finish. 

It was three months later that the long 
struggle terminated in the passage of the 
food control bill, with its objectionable 
amendments designed to delete Mr. Hoov- 
er or to give him a position of subor- 
dinate responsibility, eliminated, thanks 
chiefly to the strong determination of the 
President to have an effective food ad- 
ministration measure, and the patience 
and forbearance of Mr. Hoover himself. 

By the time Mr. Hoover arrived in 
Washington the world-situation in re- 
gard to wheat and its products had be- 
come very grave; speculation was keen; 
the representatives of the allies were 
serambling for all the wheat and flour 
they could grab; stocks of flour in the 
great centers of population had been re- 
duced far below the danger line, and 
prices of wheat and its products con- 
tinued to soar, with supplies disappearing 
rapidly. 

The masses were becoming exceedingly 
restive because of the high price of flour; 
there had already been some incipient 
bread riots in New York and other east- 
ern cities, and it was well known by the 
few that, unless something was imme- 
diately done to stabilize the price of 
wheat, and at the same time to increase 
the stocks of flour in the distributing 
centers, the most serious trouble might 
be expected. 

Coming at such a time, with the coun- 
try committed to war, the pro-German 
influences still powerful and exceedingly 
mischievous, and with a large army im- 
mediately to be raised, the effect of any 
wide disturbance, probably to be accom- 
panied by violence, could hardly be short 
of calamitous; it might even greatly han- 
dicap the prosecution of the war. 

The problem of the administration of 
the American milliig industry was the 
first that Mr. Hoover undertook to solve 
after his arrival in America, and that he 
had given it some previous consideration 
on his ocean journey is evident from a 
very interesting memorandum, in the 
writer’s possession, in Mr. Hoover’s hand- 








writing, wherein he outlined what he 


termed a “debatable hypothesis” tenta- 
tively covering the regulation of the 
trade. This was written only five days 
after his arrival, while he was still unde- 
cided whether to leave the busy politi- 
cians to their own devices and go to Cal- 
ifornia to await the outcome, or stay in 
Washington and see it through. 

From the beginning, the millers of the 
United States favored the creation of a 
separate organization for the adminis- 
tration of any food bill that might be 
passed, rather than its control by the 
Department of Agriculture or any other 
established branch of the government. 
Fortunately, Secretary Houston himself 
was not anxious to have this huge new 
responsibility placed on his department, 
wisely realizing that it already had am- 
ple scope for its activities, and he was 
quite willing that the work and the re- 
sponsibility for results should rest upon 
an emergency organization which, having 
performed its services during the contin- 
uation of the war, would, at its conclu- 
sion, automatically cease to exist. 

The President, having decided that Mr. 
Hoover was pre-eminently qualified, 
never wavered in his desire and intent, 
if given authority, to make him Food Ad- 
ministrator, and it was a tremendous 
help to Mr. Hoover that he always had 
the steadfast President’s hearty support 
and co-operation. The salary of the 
American Food Administrator was one 
dollar per annum. The same magnificent 
compensation was paid to all the chiefs 
in the Food Administration organization. 

The second danger to the American 
milling industry in prospective food con- 
trol was that it might be forced to grind 
“war flour.” Coincident with the first 
talk of the possibility of food regulation 
in this country, there came a demand 
from a certain element, greatly exploited 
by the sensational press, for the produc- 
tion of “war flour.” As early as March 
some one in the Department of Agricul- 
ture suggested this very simple and ob- 
vious method of making the wheat sup- 
ply “go farther.” 

In the original food control bill, “war 
flour” was made mandatory and _ the 
mixed-flour law was repealed. These 
elauses were eliminated from the bill in 
June. The truth was that few of those 
who advocated “war flour” actually un- 
derstood what was meant by the term, or 
realized what a waste in animal foods it 
would have caused. 

European “war flour” means high-extrac- 
tion flour; that is, a flour produced by 
grinding into human food 81 to 90 per 
cent of the wheat berry, thereby denying 
the animals their share of the wheat, and 
feeding human beings cattle-feed. The 
effect of the rough and dirty flour on 
human beings is to produce, ultimately, 
a general weakening of the system, often 
resulting in the prevalence of malnutri- 
tion and chronic stomach disorders, 
“war flour” being a powerful laxative. 
In Belgium it proved disastrous to the 
children and old people. It is alleged to 
have been the chief cause of the collapse 
of the Italian army in 1917; and wher- 
ever it has been adopted it has demon- 
strated itself a failure and a mistake. 

The American millers fully realized the 
necessity of making the wheat crop go 
as far as possible, but they were better 
informed as to the effect of “war flour” 
than any of the theorists, and, while they 
were willing to make every concession 
and sacrifice necessary to meet the food 
requirements of America and its allies, 
they did not want to be compelled to 
grind a flour that was unwholesome and 
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the public, as well as add greatly to the 
expense of cattle-feeding. 

There existed in the United States an 
abundance of cereals other than wheat 
from which, if the pinch came, perfect- 
ly wholesome flour could be made. Great 
pressure was brought to bear on Mr. 
Hoover to induce him to encourage the 
production of high percentage war flour 
in America. Every food crank in the 
country urged him to compel the miller 
to manufacture it, and, because he re- 
fused to be stampeded from sound and 
economical principles of milling, many of 
them sought to discredit his work through 
the columns of the daily press and by 
attacks in Congress; to all of which he 
paid no attention whatever. 

When the food control bill passed, 
there were many who expected that the 
price of flour would immediately decline 
to a pre-war basis, and some discontent 
was shown that it did not do so. The 
expectation was absurd. In co-operation, 
however, the Food Administration and 
the millers did soon succeed in reducing 
the cost of flour to the lowest possible 
price commensurate with the price of 
wheat, and this basis was standardized 
and maintained to the satisfaction of the 
public. 

All speculation either in wheat or flour 
was eliminated, and the margin of profit 
to millers was reduced to the minimum 
commensurate with maintaining’ the 
plants in a state of efficiency and perpet- 
uating the industry. Not only did the 
Food Administration succeed in very 
greatly reducing the cost of flour to the 
consumer, saving an enormous sum in the 
aggregate for the people of the country 
while giving the farmer a most satisfac- 
tory and liberal price for his wheat, but 
the measure of its accomplishment was 
far greater than this difference shows. 
It can only be estimated by comparing 
the price of flour during the war with 
what it would have been had not the 
Food Administration undertaken to con- 
trol and regulate it. 

Under ordinary conditions of supply 
and demand there is no question what- 
ever that wheat in America would have 
reached at least twenty shillings a bushel 
and flour more than four pounds a bar- 
rel long before the end of the war, while 
the scarcity at the close of the crop year 
would have been so acute that it is im- 
possible even to estimate to what ex- 
tremes prices would have soared. At 
the least calculation, wheat would have 
reached from thirty to forty shillings a 
bushel, with the price of flour in propor- 
tion. 

Intelligent control of wheat and flour 
as instituted by Mr. Hoover completely 
obviated all such extreme prices. Had 
any one ventured to predict such success 
in the spring of 1917, when the agitation 
for regulation began, he would have been 
considered an unreasoning optimist, but 
it actually was accomplished without 
newspaper publicity or the blowing of 
trumpets. 

When he was appointed Mr. Hoover 
announced, with whimsical humor, that 
he did not expect to “last” more than six 
months. He foresaw that he would be a 
target for public criticism, and expected 
that his unpopularity would become so 
great that he would be obliged to with- 
draw from office. 

As a matter of fact, although he in- 
duced the American people to make such 
food sacrifices as they had never before 
even dreamed of, so that, for the sake 
of others, they went without the bread 
they were accustomed to consume in km- 
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of his office one of the most popular men 
in America, and is so today. 

He understood the character of the 
American peoplé and realized that while 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
drive them, they could easily be led if 
their good sense was appealed to and 
their sympathies enlisted. He was prompt 


to announce, when he accepted the posi- - 


tion, that he was not a “Food Dictator” 
but a “Food Administrator,” with all that 
the distinction implied. 

He never attempted coercion in carry- 
ing out his plans, but relied entirely up- 
on co-operation, inviting the active ad- 
vice and assistance of the practical men 
of business already interested in the in- 
dustries affected by his department. He 
dealt with them, and with the whole pub- 
lic, with the utmost frankness, invariably 
explaining beforehand what the needs of 
the situation were and why it was neces- 
sary to impose restrictions and enforce 
regulations. 

To follow Mr. Hoover’s lead in all 
matters affecting the production and con- 
sumption of food became not only the 
duty but the satisfaction of the American 
people; industrial leaders strove hard to 
do his bidding, believing in his sincerity 
of purpose, and the public was not only 
ready but glad to co-operate with him 
because it knew that he would not ask 
for sacrifices that were unnecessary. 

As the anxious period of suspense 
passed during which the food supply of 
the allies was in doubt, the Lord’s Pray- 
er in America was subjected to a para- 
phrase, significant of the changed spirit 
of the people, who ceased to ask so much 
for themselves and more for others less 
fortunate; the old petition was changed 
to “Give him this day our daily bread.” 


Nore: On July 4 the London Times 
published an “American Number,” which, 
together with the regular edition for that 
day, consisted of fifty pages, probably 
the most notable and significant issue of 
a British daily newspaper ever printed. 

The features of the American Number 
were messages from Ex-President Taft, 
Viscount Bryce, Sir Douglas Haig, Ad- 
miral Beatty, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 


ler, Earl Reading, Dr. H. Pratt Judson, 


and Samuel Gompers, and the following 
articles: Our Common Aims, by Frank- 
lin Lane, Secretary of the Interior; To 
Ensure Peace, by Paul D. Cravath; Our 
Fourth of July, by Owen Wister; Avia- 
tion in America; Transatlantic Flying, 
by Maj.-Gen. John B. Seely; The Insur- 
ance of Peace; Big Businesses, by Ogden 
Armour; The Peace of the World, by Al- 
bert Shaw; The Solidarity of the Peo- 
ples, by Prof. H. H. Powers; America 
Revisited, by the Times Special Corre- 
spondent; Friendship in the Fleets, by 
Franklin Roosevelt, Asst. Secretary of 
the Navy; The American Navy; The 
Newspaper Press, by James Keeley; Ire- 
land in America, by an Irish Correspond- 
ent; Secret Service in New York; The 
Melting Pot, by Wm. Chenery; Teach- 
ings of History, by John Foord; Prohibi- 
tion in the United States; With the Brit- 
ish in France, by Lt.-Col. Fredk. Palmer, 
U.S.A; Comrades in Arms, by Major E. 
G. Lowry, U.S.A; The Americans in 
France; Anglo-American Societies ; 


American Finance in the War; American 
Aid to the Allies, by Chas, H. Sabin; 
Success of American Policy, by J. S. 
Alexander; New York’s Position in In- 
ternational Finance, by Edgar Cram- 
mond and A. B. Hepburn; American 
(Continued on page 1107.) 
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THE LENGTHENING CHAIN 

Commenting on the recent British bak- 
ers’ strike, the London Spectator says: “A 
third of the operative bakers throughout 
the country struck work last Saturday” 
[August 2]. “They demand a minimum 
wage of four pounds sterling for a forty- 
four hour week and the abolition of night- 
work. The employers have made it clear 
that they cannot pay higher wages. The 
government buys all the wheat required, 
pays the millers a fixed profit, and sells 
the flour to the baker at a price which 
enables him to sell the bread at ninepence 
a quartern. The state is losing fifty mil- 
lion pounds sterling a year on this busi- 
ness. If the operative bakers are to have 
more wages, the state subsidy must be 
increased by millions—which, we hope, is 
out of the question-—or the price of bread 
must be raised. The bakers have refused 
arbitration. The strike has caused much 
inconvenience to poor people, especially 
in London and in Liverpool and other 
large towns. Every strike hurts the 
workingman most of all.” 

There is no question as to the truth of 
the last sentence, yet the strike continues 
to be the favorite weapon of organized 
labor the world over, and is very often 
resorted to before other means of secur- 
ing satisfaction have been exhausted, or, 
sometimes, even seriously tried. 

In Great Britain very little household 
baking is done and, consequently, the 
public depends upon the bakers for its 
supply of daily bread to an extent un- 
known in the United States. A bakers’ 
strike therefore becomes a very serious 
matter, especially to the poorer classes. 

As the Spectator says, it now costs the 
British government about two hundred 
and fifteen million dollars a year to 
maintain bread at its present price; an 
advance in the wages of bakers means a 
very material increase in this already 
heavy loss which, in turn, must be re- 
flected in increased taxation, as the em- 
ploying bakers are unable to pay higher 
wages and sell bread at the fixed price. 

This creates a very difficult situation, 
involving far more than’ a question of 
wages between the employing and the 
operative bakers. It is one of the many 
complexities which arise when the gov- 
ernment is obliged, or thinks it is obliged, 
to take over the food supply of a coun- 
try and administer it without regard to 
legitimate trade laws and conditions. 

For five years Great Britain has been 
under a food controllership, and still re- 
mains so. Possibly it was unavoidable, 
but certainly the results have been far 
from satisfactory. For most of this time 
the bread has been bad, and the cost of 
supplying it at a fixed price has been 
enormous. Moreover, the government has 
dragged a lengthening chain of difficul- 
ties and complications, one emergency be- 
ing met and overcome only to be suc- 
ceeded by another of even greater mag- 
nitude, 

The effect of government control is en- 
ervating and demoralizing upon a trade, 
which soon loses its individual enterprise 
and initiative and becomes more and 
more dependent upon government help. 
It is to be hoped, for the welfare of the 
people of Great Britain and the United 
States, that both nations will see the end 
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of governmental interference in the mat- 
ter of foodstuffs within a year, and. that 
there will be no more guaranties to farm- 
ers or bread prices maintained at public 
expense. 

Given opportunity of operation and a 
free hand in administering its own affairs 
without restriction, the ordinary ma- 
chinery of business can handle the food 
problem to much better advantage than 
the government, even under the best and 
wisest system of food control. 


GOVERNMENT PEDDLING 

Among recent efforts, genuine or pre- 
tended, to counteract high prices, the ac- 
tion of the government in entering the 
retail food business, largely through the 
agency of the parcel post, and selling 
staple foodstuffs at less than current 
market prices, is peculiarly illogical. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
flour, for which the government has, to 
all intents and purposes, fixed the retail 
price. through its wheat price guaranty 
and the control exercised by the Wheat 
Director. 

Subsidized low prices 
proved, in the’ long run, dangerously ex- 
pensive luxuries. Manifestly the govern- 
ment, with its power of taxation, can sell- 
anything at any price it chooses and, be- 
ing virtually immune from the normal 
penalties of business failure and bank- 
ruptey, can be called to account only 
through the rather tortuous channels of 
political effort. Unfortunately, such an 
accounting is by no means always just, 
because the great mass of people, hypno- 
tized by the sound of low prices, utterly 
fail to recognize that while they may have 
taken less money out of one pocket, they 
have taken a good deal more out of the 
other. 

For example, 
price of flour to be twelve dollars a bar- 
rel, the government would be entirely 
able to sell it for ten, having plenty of 
capital and credit to carry the loss until 
it is made up out of increased taxes. The 
buyer would argue that he is saving two 
dollars a barrel on his flour, while his 
taxes, especially if he is a relatively small 
taxpayer, do not appear to have gone up 
more than a few cents. He would not 
stop to consider that he is paying the 
extra two dollars, and probably two or 
three times over, in the taxes which are 
being passed along to him every time he 
rides on a train, or buys a pair of shoes, 
or smokes a cigar, or goes to the movies. 

The danger of the subsidy lies, as Eng- 
land’s experiences with the subsidized 
loaf amply testify, in the fact that it puts 
business on an umsound, uneconomical 
basis. It destroys the foundation for 
normal trade, preventing all competition 
except at a ruinous loss, and then encour- 
ages extravagant and wasteful methods, 
because every deficiency will be covered 
up by a blanket of taxation. It attempts 
to throw a legislative monkey wrench into 
the machinery of supply and demand, 
with the natural result that all the wheels 
soon get out of gear. If governments 
could accomplish anything by passing 
laws decreeing that people should all be 
good and prosperous, it would have been 
done long ago, but laws can neither cre- 
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ate prosperity nor, in the long run, regu- 
late values, 

Such flour sales as the government has 
attempted have not been extensive enough 
to exercise any great influence, and it is 
not probable that they will become so, 
despite the loud demands in certain quar- 
ters for such action. The whole pro- 
gramme of government peddling at less 
than market prices is, however, essential- 
ly vicious, producing an apparent imme- 
diate relief only at the cost of an abso- 
lutely certain and disproportionately 
great increase in the general cost of liv- 
ing later on. 

In its use of the parcel post as a sub- 
sidized system of distribution, in its ex- 
change of an accurate cost accounting for 
a vague estimate of losses to be met by 
taxation, and in its demoralizing effect 
on the whole normal, competitive system 
of food distribution, it displays itself as 
a mere political trick to catch the votes 
of people unused to calculating beyond 
their ten fingers. 

So far the government has entered the 
flour-peddling business only incidentally, 
and largely in order to dispose of surplus 
army stocks. Its efforts in this direction, 
while dangerous in principle, have not 
gone far enough to do much harm, the 
price charged by the government being, 
in some instances, at least, higher than 
the same flour can be bought in the open 
market. It is, however, being repeatedly 
and clamorously urged to “reduce the 
cost of living” by entering the food busi- 
ness on an enormous scale, and subsidiz- 
ing the consumer in his purchase of sta- 
ples, as it has already subsidized the 
farmer in his sale of wheat. The latter, 
whether or not desirable as a war-time 
measure to stimulate production, is. now 
almost universally recognized as an evil, 
to be undone as soon as possible; and a 
subsidy for the buyer is economically just 
as bad as one for the seller. 

The sooner the government stops using 
the parcel post, already burdened far be- 
yond its capacity, as a huckster’s push- 
cart, gets out of the retail food business, 
and attention on_ its 
legitimate affairs, the sooner will there 
be some likelihood of a genuine readjust- 
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ment of values. At present its occasional 
and erratic competition is harassing and 
unsettling business, and adding a few 
more items to the enormous bill which, 
more than anything else, is keeping the 
cost of living where it is today. 





REJECT GERMAN BREWERY CONTROL 
Most recent developments in the South- 
west indicate that the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati and an 
“official organ” published partly in the 
German language, has signally failed in 
its initial effort to impose its will upon 
the flour millers of the United States and 
their employees. : 
Following months of preparation, dur- 
ing which time the paid-business agents 
of the international were active in organ- 
izing local unions at a number of milling 
towns in the Southwest, the brewery 
union a month ago decided it was strong 
enough to present its demands to owners 
of flour mills at Kansas City, Topeka, 
Salina, Hutchinson and Wichita. These 
demands were specific in requiring that, 
as a first consideration, millers should 
employ only members of the union and 
operate henceforth on -strictly “closed 
shop” basis. In every instance, millown- 
ers rejected the demands and refused to 
deal in any way whatever with represen- 









tatives of the Cincinnati controlled or- 
ganization. 

Selecting Topeka as the strongest union 
town in the group and the one offering 
the greatest possibilities of success 


through presupposed disorganization 
among the owners of the mills, the union 
officials called a strike. With the as- 
sistance of the workers in the shops of 
the Santa Fe Railway, numbering several 
thousands, the flour mill employees were © 
encouraged to believe the strike would be 
of short duration and that they would 
quickly secure, not only a scale of wages 
substantially higher than that paid else- 
where in the country, but would establish 
the closed-shop basis and thereafter be 
in position to dictate wage and working 
conditions in the mills. 

The strong stand taken by the owners 
of the mills, within a few days, caused 
the complete dissipation of this false 
hope. The shopmen’s promised aid proved 
to be nothing more than a willingness on 
the part of the more disorderly element 
to “rough things up,” a plan very quickly 
disposed of when the owners of the mills 
went over the heads of the police depart- 
ment and received assurance of protection 
from county and state officials. The mills 
continued to operate, and are today run- 
ning steadily and finding little difficulty 
in securing crews. 

The international union officials are 
now endeavoring to recover a lost battle 
by efforts to interfere with shipments of 
flour from the mills, placarding cars and 
attempting to boycott the products of the 
mills wherever found. Having: failed ut- 
terly at Topeka, their current activities 
bear the appearance of reprisal and mere 
effort to get even. The owners of the 
mills are not, and have no reason to be, 
disturbed by these activities. 

Meantime, union officials, having pre- 
sented their demands to the owners. of 
flour mills at other Kansas towns and 
had them promptly rejected, decided to © 
suspend further action until the outcome 
of the Topeka fight became apparent. No 
strikes were called and, from present in- 
dications, none are likely to be. At Cin- 
cinnati a certain canniness apparently 
exists in conserving the great strike fund 
accumulated by the workers in breweries, 
and strikes of flour-mill workers, with the 
attendant privilege of drawing benefits 
from the Cincinnati treasury, are likely 
to be authorized with conservatism. 

Millers of the Southwest, against whom 
the brewery workers’ union leaders ap- 
parently have this year concentrated their 
efforts, have the sympathy and moral 
support of the entire industry. It is fully 
realized that success in forcing the closed- 
shop principle upon millers in that dis- 
trict means its ultimate spread through- 
out the trade and future dictation of 
flour-mill operations by officials of the in- 
ternational brewers’ union at Cincinnati. 
Steadfast adherence by the millers of 
the Southwest to their decision not to 
admit the closed-shop principle is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance to mill- 
ers everywhere in the country. 

It should be understood that, in the 
present contest, wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions are of lesser importance; 
the first purpose of the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America is 
to unionize flour mills and bring them 
under absolute control of the Cincinnati 
headquarters. What the men receive for 
their work is of much less importance. 
In fact, one of the chief difficulties en- 
countered by union organizers is that 
flour-mill workers are already sufficiently 
well paid, in comparison with other work- 






the Southwest the rate of mill wages is 
especially high. Bes 

John Crawford, commissioner of labor 
in Kansas, is authority for the statement, 
in a Labor Day address at Topeka, that 
in 1904 and 1906 John Trautman, editor 
of the Brauer. Zeitung, at that time the 
official organ of the brewery workers’ or- 
ganization, was chiefly instrumental in 
the organization of the I.W.W., which 
was the beginning of the “one big union” 
movement. It is with the successors of 
this union leadership. that the millowners 
of the country now have to deal. There 
can be but one course open to them. 


A TIME TO BE THRIFTY 

In its issue of August 20, The North- 
western Miller referred to the singularly 
frank and lucid remarks of Mr. William 
Mather Lewis, director of the savings 
division of the Treasury department, con- 
cerning the H.C.L., commending him for 
his courage in telling the truth to the 
American people. 

It appears that this same gentleman 
has recently returned to Washington 
after visiting the various Federal Reserve 
districts for the purpose of personally 
investigating conditions. He makes known 
his conclusions, and again he finds the 
people themselves mainly to blame for 
the high prices of commodities. He says 
that, in many parts of the country, they 
are virtually in league with the profiteers. 

“A veritable orgy of extravagant buy- 
ing is going on,” Mr. Lewis states. “The 
reaction from the careful use of money 
during war-time is widespread and dis- 
turbing. Retailers are securing goods 
from jobbers without arguing about 
prices, if they can only be assured of im- 
mediate delivery. They know their cus- 
tomers will scramble for the goods, re- 
gardless of cost. Thus, with an abnormal 
demand and a limited output, nothing 
else can be expected than high prices. 
It is a natural, though deplorable, con- 
sequence that profiteers abound. The 
people must return to the policy of care- 
ful buying and regular saving if they 
wish to help the situation.” 

In order to combat this unnatural situ- 
ation, the Treasury department is intensi- 
fying and urging forward its thrift cam- 
paign, which is undoubtedly having its 
effect upon the disastrous reign of ex- 
travagance. Those who are investing in 
war savings stamps will automatically 
watch their expenditures. 

The present affords an unexampled 
opportunity for the thrifty to get ahead 
in the world. Wages are high, and work 
plentiful. While the thoughtless and im- 
provident rush heedlessly about, spending 
all they make on things not intrinsically 
worth half the price asked for them, the 
level-headed and intelligent may live com- 
fortably enough, by exercising  self- 
restraint and sound judgment in buying, 
and steadily acquire a surplus which will 
be a mainstay in the days, inevitably 
coming, when money will not be so easily 
acquired. 

It is a good time to sell, but not to 
buy, and a little wholesome doing-with- 
out, especially when applied to luxuries 
and non-essentials, will do more to bring 
prices to a reasonable and fair basis than 
anything else. Any one can practice this 
virtue, and thereby beating old H.C.L. 
becomes an interesting game well worth 
while, because, in playing it, everybody, 
except the profiteer, is helped. The whole 
world needs a return to the principles of 
old-fashioned thrift, and now is the time 
to practice it most profitably. 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO AUG. 22 


Production in New Fiscal Year Shows In- 
crease—25,082,000 Bus Increase in 
Wheat Stocks Over Previous Week 


The United States Grain Corporation’s 
sixteenth weekly bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing figures covering the wheat and 
wheat flour movement throughout the 
United States for the week ending Aug. 
22, in comparison with the figures for the 
same period a year ago: 

Flour produced, 2,837,000 bbls, against 
2,633,000 the previous week and 2,499,000 
a year ago. 

Receipts from farms, 43,322,000 bus, 
against 42,349,000 the previous week and 
30,030,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 189,353,000 bus, against 164,- 
271,000 the previous week and 142,963,000 
a year ago, showing an increase between 
Aug 15 and Aug. 22 of this year of 25,- 
082,000 bus, against an increase for the 
corresponding week a year ago of 17,- 
671,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

Flour output, Total for 
bbis year,* bbis 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 

16 2 1,662 109,537 107,038 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
1,283 114,215 109,983 
1,407 116,138 111,390 
1,411 117,935 112,590 
1,383 119,605 113,973 
1,400 121,130 116,373 

681 1,143 681 
1,178 2,539 1,859 
1,590 4,292 2,449 
1,870 6,268 5,319 
1,947 8,389 7,266 
2,284 10,904 9.550 
2,387 13,537 11,937 





Aug... 22. ...006 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
WHEAT (BUS) 

7~Receipts— tocks—, 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 16........ 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 23........ 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 30........ 2,657 2,033 656,824 26,537 
June 6 ....45. 2,087 1,840 66,278 22,121 
June 13....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 15,599 
June 20 ......-. 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 


June 27.. - 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 

ee 9,862 37,053 17,731 
22,771 40,961 28,732 
32,516 653,824 43,698 
40,283 80,638 64,544 





Aug. 1 2.2.00 50,441 42,662 108,330° 89,317 
Aug. 8 ..ccees 44,997 36,564 140,273 109,715 
Aug. 15....... 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Aug. 22....... 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Fair Demand—Mills Maintaining 
Prices—Clears Accumulating—Car Short- 
age Continues—Millfeed Dull 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Int., Sept. 9.—The accumu- 
lation of first and second clear flour in 
Chicago seems to be increasing right 
along, which is one of the dominant fac- 
tors in the flour trade at the present 
time. Buyers claim they are offered 
quite freely of first clears from the 
Northwest as low as $7.80, jute. Spring 
wheat patents are quoted at $11.20@ 
11.40, 95 per cent patents $10.80@11.10; 
southwestern 95 per cent patents, $11.35 
@11.60; soft wheat patents, $10.10@ 
10.35,—all in jute. The rye flour situa- 
tion is not improving. 

C. H. Caren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 9.—The flour 
trade continues fairly satisfactory, but 
the experience of millers is exceedingly 
variable. Some of the stronger mills are 
selling their output, but the district, as 
a whole, is probably averaging about half 
of the current output. Shipping direc- 
tions are very good. Car shortage is be- 
coming more and more acute with in- 
terior mills, in spite of the embargo. Re- 
ceipts of wheat: to this terminal continue 
sufficient for the demand at about steady 
prices, except on dark wheat, which is 
scarce and displays relative firmness. 

R. E. Sverre. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 9.—There is a 
quiet demand for flour, with prices un- 
changed. Millfeed very dull at $2 de- 
cline. Spring bran, $46 ton; winter bran, 
$46.50; mixed feed, $56@60; other feed 
$1@3 lower. Corn products 25c lower 
per 100 lbs. Oatmeal 25e lower per 90 
lbs, with slow demand and market weak. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 9.—Flour mar- 
ket quiet and unchanged, with only a 
light scattered domestic trade passing, 
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consisting mostly of patents. Wheat 
feed demand quiet, and lo ag about 
steady; spot offerings very light. 

Peter DeRuen. 





Puinapetpuia, Pa., Sept. 9.—Trade in 
flour quiet, but mill limits nerally 
steadily held. Rye flour reduced to $7.60 
@7.90 bbl, but limit decline stimulated 
business, and market in fair shape at re- 
vised figures. Bran dull and weaker, 
with rather free offerings. Quotations, 
car lots, including . sacks: soft winter 
bran, city mills’, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, 
$50.50; soft winter bran, western, $47.50 
@48.50; spring bran, $46.50@47.50. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Easier Feeling During Past Week—Offerings 
More General and Shippers Buying 
Moderately Well 


Mitwavkeg, Wis., Sept. 8.—There was 
an easier feeling in all markets the past 
week. Offerings have become more gen- 
eral, and mills were willing to sell quite 
freely for September and October ship- 
ment. Shippers bought moderately well, 
and have fair stocks on hand. The East 
was in the market for bran, bidding $45, 
Boston, for September shipment, and 
fair sales were made on this basis. 

Demand continues good for middlings. 
Many mills are behind their orders, and 
considerable is due on July contracts. 
The premium on middlings has been 

radually increased until it is now about 

15 over bran. The trade generally is 
looking for much of this premium to dis- 
appear as the season advances. In com- 
parison with other feed, shippers say that 
bran is low enough and they are not look- 
ing for any decline, but believe that it 
will sell at higher prices. Middlings are 
expected to work closer to-bran price lat- 
er in the season. 

The call for feed that could be shipped 
out promptly was good, showing that 
stocks are light. ‘The recent dry spell 
has injured pasturage, and heavy rains 


are needed to revive them. There was a° 


good demand for mixed cars, and mills 
have been doing a good business over a 
wide section. 

Trade in the central states was slow. 
Most of the large buyers have liberal 
stocks bought for September delivery, 
and would like to see some demand from 
the trade before making new purchases. 
Near-by mills are furnishing consider- 
able feed to the trade, and supplying 
their immediate wants. Shippers have 
been unable to do much business for all- 
September delivery the past week. 

There was a decidedly easier feeling in 
the Northwest on bran, but middlings held 
strong, with little offering. Most mills 
have nothing to offer, and shippers are 
pressing them for middlings bought for 
July delivery. Mills were willing to sell 
bran more freely, and some round lots 
were booked for September-October 
shipment. The call for red dog was 
brisk, with offerings rather light. There 
was a good demand for low-grade rye 
for feed, which is selling under the price 
of red dog. 

Southwestern markets were decidedly 
easier on bran, and offerings have been 
quite free for September shipment. 
Shorts, both brown and gray, were scarce, 
and continue to bring high prices. Hom- 
iny feed was easier, following the de- 
cline in cash corn, which has been of- 
fered more freely the past week. Oat 
feed held steady, with mixers buying in 
round lots for September delivery. 

There was some improvement in de- 
mand from the East, and on present 
market buyers were taking a fair amount 
of bran for all-September shipment. 
Some of the large eastern dealers were 
making bids and booking a fair amount 
for later shipment. 

The call continues brisk for gluten 
feed, and heavy sales were made for Oc- 
tober shipment. Mills are now offering 
for that delivery, having sold all they 
can manufacture for September. Oil 
meal was offered more freely, crushers 
having received more seed the last two 
weeks, Wisconsin trade has fallen off 
sharply. Country dealers are out of the 
market, and have been buying sparingly 
in mixed cars with flour. Shippers, how- 
ever, look for a revival of business short- 
ly, as pasturage is rapidly deteriorating. 

H. N. Witson. 


earlier. 


September 10, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 





_with comparisons, in bbis: 


Sept. 7 Sept. 8 

Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....324,515 391,485 335,465 366,965 
Bb. FM) sicseoies 14,385 14,480 
Duluth-Superior 10,400 10,405 16,570 9,630 








Milwaukee ..... 11,500 11,900 10,500 10,000 

oO! err 360,800 428,270 362,515 386,595 
Outside mills*..163,485 ...... 151,385 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.524,285 ...... 613,900 ...... 
Se eee 35,200 43,700 31,800 42,900 
St. Louist ..... 51,400 54,400 46,500 61,300 
Buffalo......... 125,235 138,650 148,940 87,200 
Rochester ..... 10,800 10,100 7,450 8,500 
Chicago -....s.. 23,250 15,750 26,250 24,250 
Kansas City.... 76,500 83,500 53,800 73,800 


Kansas Cityt...355,160 355,160 316,585 239,795 





Omaha BB,680 SE.400 wc. ce beers 
Toledo + 42,300 46,900 24,264 42,000 
Toledof .. ++ 71,695 76,925 56,805 82,125 
Nashville** ....164,595 185,310 126,110 154,280 
Portiand, Oreg.. 36,090 382,915 36,232 11,395 
BOGGS .cevxvess 28,350 29,730 15,105 10,005 
PACOMA.. 0:62). 2%% 30,410 7,725 27,850 13,815 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of milis at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Sept. 7 Sept. 8 

Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 59 71 64 71 
at 4 BOTT UR Eee 60 62 oe ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 28 28 46 24 
Outside mills* .... 55 57 52 56 
Average spring.. 57 64 55 64 
Milwaukee ....... 66 66 80 84 
og 70 87 63 84 
St. Louist ........ 66 70 60 79 
RRR 75 80 89 53 
Rochester ........ 58 55 40 42 
CHICEBO. ys cicces 89 56 97 93 
Kansas City .. 81 89 65 96 
Kansas Cityt ..... 838 &3 90 81 
OMG ccc veviecns 93 93 ei are 
POOGS “sx ceciveces S& 98 51 88 
FD whe ai es wee’ 77 92 57 83 
Nashville** ,...... 80 80 76 106 
Portland, Oregon.. 84 77 89 34 
Beattie wsciseccuse BB 56 28 34 
TACOMA’ wsecccsice 61 13 48 24 
pt re. 69 69 66 66 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


MILL AT STERLING, KANSAS 


Company Organized by F. W. Ross to Build 
600-bbl Mill in Kansas Town of 
Which He Is Mayor 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Efforts which have been di- 
rected for some weeks past by F. W. 
Ross, mayor. of Sterling, Kansas, ma- 
terialized this week in the organization 
there of the Mutual Milling Co. Mr. 
Ross is president, D. J. Fair vice-presi- 
dent, E. C. Wellman secretary, and C. K. 
Connery treasurer. 

The company plans to build a mill of 
600 bbls capacity. Options have been se- 
cured on several sites, but no definite 
decision on the location has yet been 
reached. The Sterling (Kansas) Milling 
Co., operating a 50-bbl mill there, has 
sold out its business to grain men, and 
the property will be used for an eleva- 
tor, the mill not being operated. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





Ohio Corn Outlook Good 

Torepo, Onto, Sept. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather the last few days 
has been very warm, and should help in 
ripening corn. It shows good color, and 
the outlook is promising. With contin- 
ued favorable weather, the crop should be 
made in about 10 days to two weeks. It 
is reported that some is being cut now 
in the southern half of the state. 

Wheat has been in free movement, 
which probably would have been heavier 
but for car shortage and embargo on east- 
ern shipments. There is still some wheat 
in shocks unthreshed. Delay in thresh- 
ing has resulted in wheat sprouting. 
Barn-threshed wheat is coming better 
than that from the field and shocks 
Occasionally there is a report 
that farmers are beginning to hold wheat. 


W. H. Wicern, Jr. 
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Septebiber 10, 1919 
SPRING WHEAT STILL LESS 
Government Report Puts Yield at 208 Million 


Bus—Total Crop Now Given as 
923,000,000 Bus 


The government crop report for Sep- 
tember estimates the spring wheat crop 
at 208,000,000 bus, with a condition of 
48.5. The winter wheat figure stands at 
715,000,000 bus, giving a total crop of 
923,000,000, with a condition of 67.3. 

The course of the government esti- 
mates has been as follows on the 1919 
crop: 





WINTER WHEAT 





Condition Yield, bus 
Sept. 1, 1919 .......... 84.0 715,000,000 
Aug. 1, 1919 84.0 715,000,000 
July 1, 1919 «... 89.0 839,000,000 
June 1, 1919 ....seceee 94.9 893,000,000 
May 1, 1919 ...c-seeee 100.5 899,915,000 
April 1, 1919 ........+4- 99.8 837,000,000 
Dec, 1, 1918 ....e0eeeee 98.6 765,000,000 

, SPRING WHEAT 

Condition Yield, bus 
Sept. 1, 1919 .....seeee 48.5 208,000,000 
Aug. 1, 1919 ......-+4.. 53.9 225,000,000 
July 1, BOTS... ee vcteecee 80.9 322,000,000 
June 1, 1919 .......4.. 91.2 343,000,000 


The relation of the prospective wheat 
crop to those of previous years is as fol- 
lows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
hundreds of thousands in yield): 





— Acres -—— Bushels——, 

Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1919*.. 49,993 22,593 72,526 715 208 923 
1918... 36,392 22,489 68,881 6558 413 917 
1917... 27,480 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,881 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 488 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29.951 17,855 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,0381 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition Sept. 1. 

The wheat crop by states, comparing 
the preliminary estimates for 1919 with 
the final estimates for previous years, 
is as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

WINTER WHEAT 














1913-1917 

State— 1919 1918 average 
New York ....... 10,428 6,840 8,673 
Pennsylvania 28,770 24,718 24,164 
Maryland ....... 10,962 11,346 10,684 
ViPwiMin « cccsivces 15,100 15,600 13,944 
North Carolina.. 8,628 7,105 8,391 
OR ccccccsncecee 49,756 43,225 34,914 
Indiana ......... 42,930 49,266 36,285 
TRIIMON ck weccese 54,723 52,266 37,543 
Michigan ....... 19,246 10,010 15,806 
TOME cvcowevcece 12,699 6,150 8.957 
Missouri ........ 56,943 62,873 32,504 
Nebraska ....... 49,000 33,478 52,176 
Kansas .......+. 144,807 101,760 102,322 
Kentucky ... 11,506 12,129 9,862 
Tennessee 7,164 7,500 8,215 
TORAS .cccse 33,759 8,920 16,538 
Oklahoma ...... 50,204 32,899 33,914 
Montana ....... 3,702 8,184 13,144 
Colorado ........ 12,510 7,095 6,992 
COR. wie edasa obec 1,968 2,656 4,708 
eee 5,994 6,556 8,646 
Washington 23,088 9,424 24,573 
Pere 17,600 10,795 12,751 
California ...... 13,348 7,590 6,213 
United States... 715,301 558,449 555,190 

SPRING WHEAT 

Average 

State— *1919 1918 1913-17 
Minnesota .......... 38,994 78,330 50,931 
North Dakota ...... 58,454 101,010 81,548 
South Dakota ...... 32,570 69,350 38,065 
MGRIGME -o-cbecicces 7,590 17,250 12,421 
Washington ........ 23,508 17,005 18,110 
United States ....225,080 358,651 235,444 


*Aug. 1 figures; September estimates by 
states not yet available. Total spring wheat 
crop reduced fo 208,000,000 bus. 

Forecasts for leading grain crops stand 
as follows, with comparisons, in millions 
of bus: 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats B’rley Rye Flax wh’t 
1919*. 923 2,868 1,225 195 85 13 es 
1918.. 917 2,688 1,538 256 89 15 17 
1917.. 637 3,066 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916.. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,649 229 54 14 15 
1914.. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 768 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909.. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 764 1654 $2 26 14 
1906.. 736 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905.. 693 2,702 $53 137 28 28° 16 


*Based on condition Sept. 1. 





‘Allis-Chalmers Spanish Booklet 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has just 
published a handsome Spanish booklet, 
entitled “Molinos Harineros. Del Sistema 
Allis,” illustrating by text and engrav- 
ings the character of the company’s mill- 
ing machinery andthe extent of its usage. 
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There are many illustrations, and Allis- 
Chalmers equipment is shown in many 
countries, among them Mexico, Canada, 
China, Japan, Russia and South America. 
The text is in the Spanish language. 





MR. STERN REMAINS IN OFFICE 


Directors of Millers’ Export Association Pre- 
vail Upon President to Hold Resig- 
nation Temporarily in Abeyance 


Cnicaco, Ixt., Sept. 6—A meeting of 
the directors of the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation, Inc., was held at the office of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Sept. 4, 
with a full attendance. Those present: 
Major Walter Stern, Milwaukee, Wis; 
R. F. Bausman, New York City; C. 
Powell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., Omaha, Neb; H. S. Helm, 
Minneapolis; F. F. Henry, Buffalo; W. 
L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; Emmett V. 
Hoffman, Kansas City; T. S. Blish, Sey- 
mour, Ind; Frank B. Rice, Chicago; L. 
A. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio; B. A. Eckhart, 
Chicago; Edgar Evans, Indianapolis, 
Ind; Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis, 
and J. W. Morrison, Lexington, Ky. 

The meeting was called largely for the 
purpose of considering the request from 
Major Walter Stern that his resignation 
as president and director of the organiza- 
tion be accepted, due to ill health. Major 
Stern was prevailed upon to continue in 
office for the time being. 

Another meeting of the directors will 
probably be held in Chicago the latter 
part of this month. 

C. H. CHarten. 





OOVER SAILS FOR AMERICA 


Director General of Inter-Allied Relief in 
Europe Returning for Rest—To Be 
Guest at New York Dinner 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 6.—Herbert 
Hoover, director general of the Inter- 
allied Relief in Europe, sailed for 
America today on the Aquitania, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of enjoying a 
well-earned rest at his home in Palo Alto, 
Cal. 

Mr. Hoover will remain in New York 
long enough to attend a dinner given in 
his honor by the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers on Sept. 16 at the 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria. This function 
will mark his retirement from _ public 
work after five years of service given 
without pay of any kind and at his own 
expense. 

Immediately after the signing of the 
armistice, Mr. Hoover began his work 
with the European relief organization, 
and directed the distribution of 3,219,896 
tons of foodstuffs valued at over $770,- 
000,000, comprising over 600 full car- 
goes. Mr. Hoover’s war service is now 
considered at an end, the offices of the 
American Relief Association in Paris be- 
ing closed; the chairmanship of this or- 
ganization, however, is still retained by 
Mr. Hoover. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





MUST BUY ON PROPER GRADE 


Warning Issued to Wheat Licensees, in Bul- 
letin Publishing an Interpretation 
from Julius H, Barnes 

Frank L. Carey, second vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation, has issued the 
following bulletin to all elevators and 
mills, from his office in Minneapolis: 

“The following quotation of section 
No. 7 of your license, together with in- 
terpretation as given by Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
is of special interest to all licensees: 

“That the licensee shall not engage in 
any unfairly discriminatory or deceptive 
practice or make any unjust or unreason- 
able rate, commission or charge, or exact 
any unreasonable profit or price, in han- 
dling or dealing in or with wheat, wheat 
flour, bran or shorts.’ 

“Interpretation of above and direction 
for enforcement in respect to country 
buying: 

“Tt shall be considered a breach of the 
above rule and cause for revocation of 
license if a licensee in buying wheat from 
the producer does not purchase on the 
proper grade and dockage, under the 
federal standards, and pays therefor less 
than the guaranteed price based on such 
proper grade and dockage, at the ter- 
minal most advantageously reached, less 





freight and less a reasonable handling 
margin. 9 

“*For the proper enforcement of the 
above rule the licensee shall keep a record 
showing all the youn from the pro- 
ducer, price paid and reason for fixing 
grade under No. 1, including test weight; 
and on all parcels of wheat on which 
there is a dispute as to grade and dock- 
age or price between the licensee and the 
producer at the time of delivery, a nota- 
tion thereof shall be made upon the rec- 
ords of the licensee and a sample shall be 
drawn by the producer and the licensee, 
and forwarded in a proper container to 
the vice-president of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, in the zone in which the purchase is 
made. 

“*The licensee shall keep a copy of 
the Sorouene prominently displayed at 
his place of business. 

“‘Jutrius H. Barnes, 
“ ‘United States Wheat Director.’ 

“A copy of this license provision and 
interpretation is printed in card form, 
which you will find inclosed herewith. 
This card must be conspicuously posted 
in every elevator or mill where wheat is 
purchased from the producer.” 





CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Government Bestows Authority to Prohibit 
Imports or Exports of Wheat and Prod- 
ucts During Current Crop Year 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 6.—The govern- 
ment of Canada has given the Canadian 
wheat board authority to prohibit im- 
ports or exports of wheat or wheat prod- 
ucts during the current crop year if and 
when this is deemed advisable. Applica- 
tions for permission to do these things 
must be directed to the board at its head 
office in Winnipeg. 

No directions have yet been given the 
millers of Canada as to how they are to 
proceed in the matter of gristing for 
farmers during the current crop year. 
It has not been decided that the 15c bu 
tax payable on all other transactions in 
wheat will be payable on gristed wheat, 
but presumably this will be the case. It 
is expected that representation on this 
subject will be made to the wheat board 
when it meets in Toronto on Monday, 
Sept. 8, for the purpose of hearing from 
the milling and grain trade of Ontario 
and eastern Canada on all matters relat- 
ing to the handling and sale of this year’s 
crop of wheat and its products. 

A meeting of the millers’ committee, 
which is the body that acted for the Ca- 
nadian industry at large during the war, 
was held in Toronto on Friday. The 
business discussed had reference to ex- 
porting trade and the operations of the 
Canadian wheat board as these affect the 
milling trade. 

* * 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 9.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Canadian wheat board sit- 
tings in Toronto, which opened Monday 
morning, disclose considerable dissatis- 
faction in this province. Farmers, con- 
sumers and members of the trade appear 
to be opposed to price control and sell- 
ing regulations. The board is sitting 
every day, and hopes to dispose of all 
difficulties before leaving. 

A. H. Batrey. 





North Carolina Bleaching Ruling 
Under a recent decision of the depart- 
ment of agriculture of North Carolina, 


it is no longer necessary to brand 
bleached flour sold in that state’ “arti- 
ficially bleached.” The single word 


“bleached” is the only labeling now re- 
quired. 





Port Colborne Inquiry 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 6.—Before a cor- 
oner’s jury at Port Colborne, Ont., the 
mechanical superintendent of the govern- 
ment elevator which was recently blown 
up by an explosion testified that, while 
dust pans were in operation in the ele- 
vator, the operatives were not allowed to 
blow dust out of the grain, as this would 
reduce weights. A. H. Barter. 





Death of E. T. Carr 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 9.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—E. T. Carr, assistant sales-man- 
ager of the Quaker Oats Co., Petersboro, 
Ont., died of appendicitis Sept. 5. Mr. 
Carr was a.valued servant, and had been 
with the company 16 years. 

A. H. Battery. 
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SHORTAGE OF FREIGHTCARS 


Country Elevators Blocked—Congesti in 
Southwestern Terminals Acute—Grain Cor- 
poration Takes Measures for Relief 


Curcaco, I1x., Sept. 6—There are over 
1,000 country elevators blocked with 
grain and unable to take any more, owing 
to inability to obtain cars for loading 
out. Until more cars are furnished they 
will be out of business. 

Western railroads, as well as the ma-’ 
jority of eastern lines, are short of box- 
cars for the movement of grain, flour and 
other freight that requires the best of 
equipment. 

An official of a leading eastern line says 
that indications are that the supply of 
cars will be better in the near future. 
The western railway officials, however, see 
no prospect of a betterment, although 
there are many government cars unde- 
livered. The movement of coal is ma- 
terially under last year’s, but railway 
officials predict an increase from now on. 

Chicago is to get 8,000,000 bus of wheat 
from St. Louis, Omaha and other points, 
as a Grain Corporation measure to re- 
lieve the congestion in southwestern and 
western primary markets. It will go 
through Chicago to Buffalo as fast as it 
can be handled. 

Chicago has 7,000,000 bus of available 
storage room, while the .southwestern 
markets are blocked. 

In addition to the movement of wheat 
by the Grain Corporation there is a lib- 
eral outward movement from the eleva- 
tors here to eastern mills that have made 
good purchdses of late. It is expected 
that the elevators will have room enough 
to care for all the wheat that moves this 
way. The North Western Railway ele- 
vator has more room than any other 
house here. 





C. H. CHatren. 


Wheat to Move East 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 6—It was an- 
nounced Thursday that the Grain Cor- 
poration would immediately begin to 
move about 2,000,000 bus wheat from its 
stocks at Kansas City to lake ports for 
subsequent shipment to the East. The 
government agency now owns about 7,- 
000,000 bus wheat at this terminal. Last 
year, the shipment of wheat from the 
Southwest was almost wholly to Gulf 
seaboard. Those ports are now reported 
already badly congested. 

Chairman Corbett, of the grain control 
committee of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, issued a sweeping embargo order 
against shipments of wheat to Kansas 
City terminal, effective Sept. 3 and until 
further notice. The order includes cars 
en route, requiring that they be diverted 
or held outside of the terminal. It is the 
result of congestion here, both in ele- 
vators and in grain in cars in terminal 
yards. The Grain Corporation antici- 
pates having this congestion cleared up 
shortly. 

Meanwhile there is notable congestion 
in the interior, with many elevators filled 
with wheat which cannot be moved, and 
burdensome stocks in elevators and cars 
at interior terminals. At Forth Worth, 
Texas, there are said to be nearly 1.000 
cars on track which cannot be unloaded. 
An embargo order is also effective 
against that market. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Car Shortage in Minneapolis 

A car shortage is beginning to make 
itself felt in Minneapolis. Large millin, 
companies say they are not getting a 
the equipment they could use. The im- 
pression seems to prevail among traffic 
men that a serious car shortage will be 
experienced this winter. Flour and feed 
shippers are encouraging their customers 
to accumulate stocks against their re- 
quirements this winter while cars are still 
available. Rosert T. Beatry. 


Movement at Duluth Slow 

Durvtn, Mrnn., Sept. 6.—The grain 
movement to this market is running much 
below expectations, and the increase in 
receipts that was expected to develop as 
usual after Labor Day is not yet forth- 
coming. Today’s posting of cars on track 
was only 183 for the two days. Some 
complaints of a shortage of cars at coun- 
try points are.coming in. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 66,970 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Sept. 6) 324,515 bbls, 

t 335,465 in 1918, 366,965 in 1917, 
and 359,000 in 1916. 
* #* 

If one were to judge from the answers 
given by Minneapolis millers when asked 
as to how business is, flour-milling is 
going to the bowwows. With very few 
exceptions, all report buying light. Still, 
millers sabasnlslge that they are sold 
up i close to the limits established 
by the Grain Corporation, a few having 
ahead reached that point. Apparently 

there is no heavy demand, but there are 

a good many buyers in the market for 

small lots, and aggregate bookings rep- 

resent a fairly healthy volume. 

Eastern demand is not nearly as good 
as is western. Buyers throughout cen- 
tral and western states seem to have 
sensed the damage sustained by the wheat 
crop, while eastern buyers, and especially 
those in New England territory, are skep- 
tical. It is stated that buying in New 
England is two to three weeks behind 
that. evidenced in other parts of the 
country. 

New England buyers are showing their 
ultraconservatism just now. They re- 
member the rather bitter experiences they 
had the last year or two, and are not in- 
clined to allow themselves to get into a 
position where the Grain Corporation 
could cause them any loss. 

First clear flour is a drug on the mar- 
ket. An occasional sale of clear is re- 
ported at $9@9.25, Minneapolis, but this 
must’ be what is termed fancy clear. 
Most mills have large accumulations of 
first clear, and prices are weak. Some 
was sold during the week at $8.50 bbl, in 
140-Ib jutes, Minneapolis, but one city 
miller today said he would welcome bids 
as high as this. Second clear is prac- 
tically unsalable as flour, and for that 
reason a majority of mills are mixing it 
with red dog and getting rid of it as 
feed. They can get as good or better 
prices for it this way. 

Advancing premiums on cash wheat 
have caused millers to advance quotations 
on their top patents. First patent is 
quoted by Minneapolis mills at $11.25@ 
12.70 bbl; standard patent, $10.85@12.10; 
bakers patent, $10.50@11.70,—in 98-lb 
cotton sacks; first clear, $8.50@9; second 
clear, $6.50@6.75,—in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

- * 

A softer feeling seems to be develop- 
ing in millfeed. City mills have not re- 
duced their quotations to any extent, be- 
ing sold ahead to the limit, but country 
mills seem unable to dispose of their out- 
put very readily and are willing to shade 

rices. Bran is the weakest item on the 
ist, Standard middlings are still in fair 
demand for immediate or quick shipment. 
Transit shipments are particularly want- 
ed, but buyers fight shy of offerings for 
October. Flour middlings and red dog 
are steady. There is an insistent demand 

. for the latter. This is in all probability 

due to the fact that many mills are run- 
ning their second clear stream into their 
red dog, and this makes a rich and high- 
ly desirable feed. 

Sentiment as to future prices is mixed. 
Minneapolis millers say that the eastern 
trade so far has been unable to accumu- 
late its usual winter stocks. For that 
reason they look for a demand strong 
enough to absorb offerings and keep 
values from declining. Another argu- 
ment they advance tt should have a 
steadying effect is that it will take two 


? 





months, running full capacity, for them 
to fili orders already on books, without 
even considering mixed-car buying in the 
meantime. 

Jobbers and brokers, on the other hand, 
are bearish. They cannot lose sight of 
the fact that there is an abundance of 
feed on farms following harvest. re 
assert that when mills get to running full 
time, and begin filling back orders, there 
will be enough feed coming onto the mar- 
ket to satisfy urgent needs, and buyers 
are holding off. Recurrent rumors that 
this year’s light wheat crop will make 
considerably more feed than did last 
year’s crop have also a depressing effect. 

These conflicting opinions naturally re- 
sult in a wide range in prices. City mills 
quote bran for 30-day shipment nominal- 
ly at $389@40 ton; standard middlings, 
$52@53; flour middlings, $58@59.50; red 
dog, $64@66,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Jobbers claim, however, to be 
offered bran by country mills at $37, and 
October standard middlings at $50@51. 
For the latter they will bid only 48@ 
50, and some say that even the minimum 
quotation is high. Flour middlings, for 
October shipment, jobbers claim to be 
able to buy at $55, or $3@4.50 ton under 
spot. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Sept. 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A , C&C dD, BF 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 52,735 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 6 they made 163,485 
bbls of flour, against 151,385 in 1918. 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 205 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 3,985 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 6, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916. 1915 


Minneapolis ....3,714 4,671 2,420 2,820 4,526 


Pel) ae 182 1,154 70 1,040 2,024 
Tetale sosscces 3,896 5,825 2,490 3,860 6,550 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... ee eee 11 44 
Totals ........3,896 5,825 2,490 3,871 6,594 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 6, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1916 























Minneapolis 2,061 1,158 62 6,874 204 
Duluth...... 156 993 26 6,299 1,731 
Totals.... 2,217 2,151 87 12,173 1,935 
Duluth, b’d’d ... eve see 9 44 
Totals.... 2,217 2,151 87 12,266 1,979 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 
The weather throughout the week was 


. favorable for threshing in the Northwest. 


A many stations report shock- 
threshing practically over. Farmers have 
stacked more wheat than in previous 
years. Reports as to yields vary consid- 
erably. It is apparent, however, that the 
average yield is much under normal. 

Trade estimates as to the size of the 
crop in Minnesota and the two Dakotas 
range from 120,000,000 to 140,000,000 bus. 

According to all reports, the corn crop 
in Minnesota and South Dakota this year 
is the largest ever raised, 


CASH WHEAT HIGHER 


The cash wheat market at. Minneapolis 
was stronger last week; prices advanced 
5@10c bu. No. 1 dark was quoted today 


i . Sas ~ ; 
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at $2.55@2.65 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.40 
@2.55. All grades of wheat were in 
demand. Mills were in the market 
for eve ng that would make good 
flour, and were ia to pay 2@8c pre- 
mium for choice dark grades. Receipts 
continued fairly liberal. 
Winter wheat also was firm, and choice 
offerings were in good demand, though 
lower grades were quiet and hard to 


lace. Kansas No. 2 hard was quoted at 
2.28@2.32 bu; Nebraska No. 2 hard, 
$2.26@2.27. 


RETAIL BAKERS MEETING 


The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting at the North Central 
Commercial Club, St. Paul, Monday even- 
ing, Sept. 8. Although the weather was 
unfavorable and the members very busy, 
the attendance was fairly good. J. C. 
Lewis, of Minneapolis, presided. 

The primary object of the meeting was 


.to appoint delegates to the annual con- 


vention of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, which is to be held at Chi- 
cago Oct. 21-22. J. G. Stebbins and An- 
ton Gleissner, both of St. Paul, were dele- 
gated to represent the state asSdciation. 
The question of dues was brought up, 
and after some discussion it was de- 
cided that the local chapters pay to the 
state organization $2 per capita annual- 
ly and $1 per capita to the national as- 
sociation. 

After the meeting, refreshments were 
served. 


CLARKFIELD ROLLER MILLS BURNED 


The 70-bbl mill at Clarkfield, Minn., 
operated by the Clarkfield Roller Mills 
Co., burned recently. The loss on the 
property is estimated at $30,000, with 
$15,000 insurance, carried in mutual com- 
panies, 

The fire was first noticed on the roof 
of the power plant. It is presumed it 
started through an overheated exhaust 
pipe which passed through the roof of 
the building. A gas producer plant was 
used. 

George H. Ledbetter recently disposed 
of his interest in this mill and bought the 
100-bbl mill at Franklin, Minn. 


MILL WORKERS INSURED 


The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
is, recently purchased life insurance for 
about 3,000 of its mill employees. The 
face value of the contract entered into 
with the insurance company exceeds $4,- 
000,000, and the schedule of benefits is a 
generous one. All employees who have 
been with the company three months re- 
ceive $500 insurance. Those who have 
completed six months will receive $750, 
and at the completion of a year the 
amount becomes $1,000, at two years 
$1,250, and so on until a maximum of 
$2,000 is reached. 

The schedule is retroactive, and t 
employer pays the entire premium. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLIS MEETING 


The Southern Minnesota Mills will hold 
a general meeting Friday, Sept. 12, at 
the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. The 
meeting will begin at 9:30 a.m., and will 
last throughout the day. Secretary Brown 
announces that he is arranging a very 
good programme, and topics of special 
interest to the millers will be discussed. 
A. L. Goetzmann, of the Listman Mill 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., is president. 


OATMEAL MILL FOR PORTLAND 


The Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co. will install a 200-bbl oatmeal mill in 
connection with the big feed plant it is 
building at Portland. The contract for 
the machinery to equip the mill has been 
awarded to the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of 
Minneapolis. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS QUIET 


Flaxseed was easier in tone early in 
the week, and prices dropped 20@25c bu, 
but in the last few days market showed 
firmness, and prices regained most of the 
loss. .No. 1 flaxseed closed Sept. 8 at 
$5.32@5.36 bu. Receipts showed a slight 
increase, but as yet are not sufficient to 
supply the demand from crushers. Some 
new seed is arriving daily, but offerings 
limited. 

Export. demand for linseed oil cake is 
only fair. Some sales are being made to 
continental buyers, but the unfavorable 
condition of foreign exchange is still af- 
fecting the market. No sales made to 
British buyers, as the British government 
has fixed a price on oil cake that is out 
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of line. Crushers today are oil 
cake at $80@81 ton, f.o.b. Minnea 

in meal 
Buyers are taking 


There is no > 
—— output, but 

there is no snap to the et. meal 
. ee at $83@85 ton, f.o.b. Minneap- 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain, with the exception of 
corn, was steady and active at Minneapo- 
lis last week. Corn was easier, and for 
the week shows a decline of about 10c 
bu. Closing prices yesterday (Sept. 8): 
No. 3 yellow, b1.61@1.69 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.60@1.61. Demand, as a rule, was quiet 
and buyers showed little interest in offer- 
ings. Choice grades were in best de- 
mand, 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures. Choice grades, both old and 


" new, were in demand and easily disposed 


of. Thin and lower grades were quiet 
to fair, according to transit and quality. 
No. 3 white closed yesterday at 66144@ 
68%,c bu; No. 4 white, 643, @66%,c. 

Rye was steady, with mills and eleva- 
tors in the market. Mills were buy- 
ers of choice offerings, and paid 4%@lc 
premium. No. 2 closed at $1.39%@ 
1.40%, bu. 

Barley was active and prices firm, due 
to the light receipts pol improved de- 
mand. Choice offerings were in keen 
demand, and there was a fairly good 
clean-up of lower grades. Closing range, 
$1.07@1.34 bu. 


MACARONI WILL KEEP INDEFINITELY 


The research division of an eastern 
publication writes: 

“We are interested in getting any in- 
formation available on the keeping quali- 
ties of macaroni. We have heard that it 
discolors-when kept on the shelves, and 
for that reason distribution by manufac- 
turers must be decidedly limited in geo- 
graphic area. We are anxious to get. 
data on the length of time over which 
macaroni can be kept, and any figures on 
the usual radius over which manufactur- 
ers are in the habit of distributing their 
product.” 

Tnvestigation discloses the fact that 
macaroni will keep indefinitely. A Min- 
neapolis authority states that he person- 
ally knows of some that was kept five 
or six years, and when the packages were 
opened the color of the macaroni was 
just as good as when it was first packed. 
The only apparent difference between old 
and new macaroni is that the old requires 
a longer time to cook. 

One Minneapolis manufacturer is mak- 
ing regular shipments of his product to 
Great Britain. In the past, shipments of 
macaroni have been made to practically 
all parts of the globe, so that the distri- 
bution is decidedly not restricted in its 
area. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Reginald M. Irving is now head miller 
for. the Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon, 
N. D. 

D. K. Yerxa, Yerxa, Andrews & Thurs- 
ton, durum millers, Minneapolis, is in the 
East on a business trip. 

The membership in the Northwestern 
Division of the Millers’ Export Associa- 
tion is rapidly increasing. 

The Sharon (N. D.) Milling Co. has 
sold its mill and business to the Grain 
Growers’ Milling & Elevator Co. 

Jobbers quote season-shipment bran at 
Minneapolis at $36 ton, and standard 
middlings at $48, in 100-lb sacks. 

Rye middlings are still rather scarce 
and unchanged in price at $52@53 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

The Grennan bakeries, Minneapolis, 
have taken out a building permit for 
$6,000 to cover an addition to their plant. 

L.. J. Hilsman, general salesman for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., of Kan- 
sas City, was in Minneapolis during the 
week, 

Excavating was started last week on 
the site of the proposed 2,000-bbl mill 
for the United States Cereal Co, at Min- 
neapolis. 

A. B. McHardy has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Century Milling Co. to 
enter the sales department of the Strong- 
Seott Mfg. Co. 


M. J. McHenry is now manager-miller 


- for the Home Milling Co. Edgeley, N. 


D. The company operates a 450-bbl 
midget mill. 
(Continued on page 1112.) 
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Demand for flour continues fairly sat- 
isfactory, with most mills working on old 
orders and current bookings about equal 
to capacity. Sales are principally to 
established brand buyers, cotton-sack 
jobbing and grocery demand predominat- 
ing, but with a fair volume of business 
direct to bakers. Round-lot business is 


. light. 


Prices are generally fairly well main- 
tained, although the reduction in cash 
wheat premiums has led to a slight weak- 
ening of some mill prices. A week ago, 
$9.70, bulk, Kansas City, was about the 
minimum on lots of standard straights 
from interior mills, but today good flours 
can be had for $9.60, with some small 
mills willing to sell at a discount from 
this. On the other hand, city and strong- 
er interior mills, with a good supply of 
orders booked, are not pressing sales, 
and their prices are firm. 

Clears, contrary to anticipation, are in 
fair movement. Many mills say they 
have no accumulation, and for fancy first 
clears there is a really good demand. 


* * 


The fairly healthy condition of milling 
at this time is the more remarkable in 
view of the practically entire absence of 
any foreign business. Each week a mere 
trifle of flour is reported sold to the 
Grain Corporation, and, aside from this 
and a very limited business to Spanish- 
American markets, every pound of the 
current large southwestern output is be- 
ing absorbed by domestic markets. 


* * 


Increasing shortage of railway equip- 
ment is becoming a serious factor in the 
industry. At interior points, cars for 
flour and feed loading are very scarce. 
At important railway junctions the short- 
age is not yet so pronounced, but local 
points dependent upon a single line of 
railway are almost without cars. Mills 
are largely dependent upon grain cars 
unloaded, for equipment for outbound 
loading. Without early improvement in 
the car situation, many mills will be 
compelled to reduce output. 


* . 


Feed demand is less active, with bran 
reduced $2 ton. October and further de- 
ferred feed contracts are not interesting 
to buyers, while mills are disposed to urge 
sales for future. Shorts are in better de- 
mand than bran, with steady prices. 
Straight car shipments are going princi- 
pally to the South and Southeast, which 
territories are paying prices substantial- 
ly above an eastern shipping basis. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output. of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 93,600 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
81 


TRB. WHO 254.6 05.208 ccdentas 76,500 
Last week ,500 8&9 
Vou? GO sc tvcays es ace oe RE 65 
TWe YOREE: BOG os SVs sc cnd 73,800 89 






SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Oklahoma; Missouri and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 426,270 355,159 83 
Last week ...... 426,270 355,159 83 
Year ago ....... 348,240 316,585 90 
Two years ago... 293,520 239,794 81 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,423 bbls this week, 7,423 last 


week, 5,150. a year ago and 12,155 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 48 reported do- 
mestic business good, 21 fair and 5 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, was 
22,421, representing 93 per cent activ- 
ity, this week, compared with 22,241, or 
93 per cent, last week. 

LABOR SITUATION UNCHANGED 


The week brought no developments of 
importance in the mill labor situation in 
the Southwest. The strike at Topeka 
still is in effect, but the mills are operat- 
ing without great difficulty and there is 
little or no disorder. Threats to create 
trouble Labor Day came to nothing. 

It is reported that the union head- 
quarters at Cincinnati has sent special 
representatives to the Southwest to as- 
sume charge of the situation at Topeka 
and other Kansas towns. Their effort is 
being particularly directed toward main- 
taining the spirit of the men at Topeka, 
and they are quoted as saying they mean 
to hold fast there and ultimately to force 
the millowners to yield. The latter are 
firm, however, in their purpose not to 
sign a union contract, and will not ne- 
gotiate in any way with the union lead- 
ers or their representatives. 

Conditions at other Kansas towns are 
normal, with the mills operating without 
difficulty and the men reported to be 
awaiting the outcome of the Topeka 
strike. 

Here at Kansas City there is no trou- 
ble of any sort, and the local union is 
reported not even to be holding meetings. 


LIMITED GOVERNMENT SALES 


Practically no flour was sold to the 
Grain Corporation by southwestern mill- 
ers this week. It is currently reported 
that one or two small lots were taken at 
the maximum price paid, $10.30, Balti- 
more. Mills belonging to the Millers’ 
Export Association did not participate 
in the business on the $10.4414 price sub- 
mitted through that channel. 

The allotment to mills in zone 5, un- 
der the Grain Corporation purchase plan, 
is 200,000 bbls per week, based on the 
present volume of buying. 


NOTES 


W. P. Garceon, St. Louis representa- 
tive of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
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visited the company’s office here this 
week, 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern represen- 
tative of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., re- 
turned this week from a month’s vaca- 
tion in the North. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Clark, is motoring 
through the East. : 

A. P. Cole, with the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent a part of the 
week visiting the office of the Larabee 
Flours Mills Corporation here. 

W. R. Duerr, sales-manager of the 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
will return this week from a month’s trip 
calling on his company’s eastern trade. 

Stafford (Kansas) Flour Mills Co: 
“The car situation with us is very seri- 
ous. Outside of that factor, conditions 
are excellent, with our output sold for 
the full 60-day period permitted.” 

Freight rate authority No. 12009, is- 
sued by the Railroad Administration un- 
der date of Aug. 16, permits the appli- 
cation of reduced rates, in many cases 
half the established tariff, on one day’s 
notice, from points in the Southwest to 
the drouth districts of Wyoming, Utah 
and Idaho. The authorized rates apply 
to numerous feed products and to hay 
and roughage, but have not been made 
applicable to millfeeds. 


WICHITA 

Notwithstanding the continued agita- 
tion against the high cost of necessaries, 
all mills in this territory report flour 
business highly satisfactory. Some state 
there has been a slight let-up in inquiry 
from certain markets but, as a whole, de- 
mand is insistent, shipping directions and 
orders coming daily far in excess of the 
supply. Bookings are recorded for 30 
to 60 days’ full capacity, insuring con- 
tinuous run for some time. Prices on 
mill brands are $10.60@10.80 bbl for 95 
per cent, and $11@11.20 for fancy pat- 
ents, 98-lb cottons, Kansas City. Clears 
and low-grade slow sale and slack de- 
mand. Export business quiet, some mills 
reporting limited movement to Cuba and 
the West Indies. 

Conditions pertaining to millfeed do 
not reflect the state of the flour business, 
as demand for all classes of feed has 
fallen off since the recent declines on 
coarse grains, but stocks are low in con- 
suming territories, and mills are booked 
very well for the time. What feed is 
available seems to find ready sale at 
profitable prices. Texas is practically out 
of the market, but demand is urgent 
from the East and Southeast. Prices fol- 
low: bran, per 100 lbs, $1.88@1.90; mill- 
run, $2.13@2.15; gray shorts, $2.75@2.85, 
—basis Kansas City rate points, in 
straight carloads. Mixed cars with flour 
bring 5c¢ more. 

The car proposition is reaching a seri- 
ous stage, and relief must come soon or 
the mills will be facing a bad state of 
affairs. Stocks are piling up at some 
plants, with one or two already shut 
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down. The railroads are making strenu- 
ous efforts to secure further equipment, 
but it is difficult to get return of empties 
from remote terminals where wheat has 
been going from the producing sections. 


Wheat receipts have decreased some- 
what during the week, due to car short- 
age and slow movement from the farms, 
as well as restricted movement from 
country elevators on account of the per- 
mit system. Mills, however, report satis- 
factory arrivals, with considerable light - 
test grades, but sufficient heavy test and 
quality to insure excellent milling mix- 
tures, 

NOTES 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., will leave tonight for Chicago 
to spend several weeks with friends. 


W. A. Hall, manager International 
Sugar Feed Co.’s Memphis plant, is in 
Wichita. He reports business with the 
Memphis plant very good, and prospects 
bright for the near future. 


Captain C. W. Dammann, of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has returned to his home 
in Wichita from service in the 20th Bal- 
loon Corps. Captain Dammann will pilot 
the Wichita balloon in the national bal- 
loon race which starts from St. Louis 
Oct. 1. 


Major Moberly, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was on the Board 
of Trade here today, stopping en route 
from Fort Worth, Texas, where he has 
been for some weeks in charge of the 
company’s branch office, in the absence 
of the manager. 





Embargo on Canadian Freightcars 


The Canadian. National Railway, op- 
erated by the Dominion government, has 
issued an order to its agents that until 
further notice all -freightcars, the prop- 
erty of the railway, are prohibited from 
leaving Canada. The records of the com- 
pany show that some 5,000 of its cars 
are in the United States at the present 
time, while only 1,000 cars belonging to 
United States railways are in its posses- 
sion. Although there is a daily rental of 
75¢ per car paid during the period cars 
are out of Canada, their present scarcity 
makes the amount insufficient to reim- 
burse the company for their use, and does _ 
not guarantee their prompt return. 

The embargo is for an indefinite period, 
but it is thought that it will be removed 
as soon as there are again enough cars on 
hand to handle the business of the rail- 
way. It is understood that a similar 
embargo was placed on all Canadian cars 
last year, which resulted in some lumber 
and pulpwood shippers being forced to 
make shipments in Canadian cars to the 
border, and there transfer _to American 
cars. 





Business in Australia is unsettled by 
the fact that many importers are loaded 
up with stocks of goods which they can- 
not dispose of, while the banks are press- 
ing them to reduce their obligations. 





—“Rice-Growing in the Philippines” 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending Sept. 6 was 
estimated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 15,750, or 
55 per cent, last week, 26,250, or 97 per 
cent, in 1918, and 24,250, or 93 per cent, 
in 1917. 

* 

The increase in flour production this 
week is due to the fact that the mills are 
operating at almost full capacity. Indi- 
eations are that there will be no let-up 
in the output of these mills, barring acci- 
dents, for several days. 

Almost every week of late has brought 
new problems to confront the millers, not 
only those milling wheat, but also manu- 
facturers of rye flour and other com- 
modities. The two leading features this 
week have to do with the apparent ac- 
cumulation of first clears with millers in 
almost all sections, and the slump in the 
rye flour market and values applying to 

flour. Millers and those who handle 
flour in round lots hope that there will 
be some relief shortly as to clear flour. 
There are many mills willing to dispose 
of first clears from the Northwest at 
$8.25@8.50, jute, Chicago. While some 
of the flour is not as well aged as buyers 
would like it, yet during ordinary times, 
flour of this character would be a good 
purchase, when values are considered 
with those of 95 per cent patents and 
other top grades. 

Millers hope that relief will come 
through purchases of clears by the Grain 
Corporation. Usually at this season pan- 
cake and self-rising flour manufacturers 
are fairly good buyers of first and sec- 
ond clears, but this year the grades of 
flour they are using are of a higher qual- 
ity than during ordinary times. 

The offerings of flour and other food- 
stuffs through the Grain Corporation to 
the general public have eased off ma- 
terially, but have had no beneficial ef- 
fect on the demand for flour between the 
wholesaler, jobber and retailer. If the 
actual figures could be obtained as to the 
quantity of flour sold by the Grain Cor- 
poration, delivered through the Post Of- 
fice Department throughout the country, 
and especially in this territory, the total 
unquestionably would be surprisingly 
small. 

There were two handicaps against any 
large business being done by the Grain 
Corporation, in the view of the trade 
here. One was that the buyer would be 
required to take more flour than could 
be used, especially in small homes such 
as are common in Chicago. The other 
was that the kind of flour offered was 
not suitable for all purposes in the aver- 
age home. Regardless of this, the agita- 
tion in the daily press had a detrimental 
effect on the flour trade in Chicago, and 
unguestionably in other parts of the 
country. 

It was again demonstrated this week 
that Chicago is about as desirable a mill- 
ing center as can be found. While cars 
are scarce in many parts of the country, 
mainly at interior points of the South- 
west and Northwest, local mills were 
taking advantage of the lake lines. The 
made shipments on boats during the wee 
of amounts that would equal 20 cars of 
40 tons each. 

Ih connection with the car situation, it 
is pointed out that there is not such a 
age scarcity of cars, but that the qual- 
ity is poor. At the present time many 


claims are being filed with the railroads 
because cars being ‘used should be out 
of os gm and egw the roads 
have failed to keep up r equipment 
as they should. 


Bookings of flour in this market are 
not heavy, far less, in fact, than during 
late summer and early fall months of 
previous years. None of the millers’ 
agents or brokers seem to have sold any 
liberal amounts of flour from the North- 
west, and mills generally do not seem to 
be keen for heavy bookings. 


RYE FLOUR MARKET SLUGGISH 


Many of those who keep in close touch 
with the rye flour market at all times 
are in a quandary as to why there has 
been such a sudden reaction in demand 
and values. Some of the millers of this 
product are very firm in their belief that 
the reduced consumption is undoubtedly 
due to the prohibition movement, and 
that less flour is being consumed in the 
homes throughout the country. There is 
an excellent quality of rye grain to be 
had, and good flour is very plentiful. 
Millers and their representatives have 
been in this market during the week, 
and quoted as low as $7.50 for white pat- 
ent, jute, Chicago. 


CORPORATION TAKES LOW-GRADES 


Eastern mills were large buyers of 
hard winters and spring wheats here 
throughout the week, absorbing the best 
of the offerings and paying ™%4@1\¥%,c 
over for the winters. The Grain Corpo- 
ration bought the low-grades, the mixed 
wheats and the smutty stuff that no one 
else wanted, taking 250 cars during the 
week, it being the first time this season 
that it has been in the car-lot market, 
having confined its previous purchases to 
round lots from elevator men. 


FORMER BIG TRADERS QUIET 


Bullish speculation has been scared out 
of the grain and provision markets by 
the attitude of the government, and none 
of the former big traders are operating to 
any extent. They say that were the gov- 
ernment to take a different attitude, and 
were foreign exchange to resume a nor- 
mal disposition, there. would be more 
safety in buying on the decline, but under 
existing conditions bulges come mainly 
covered by shorts. There has been stren- 
uous liquidation in all grains and pro- 
visions the past two months, and values 
are at a point where there is hesitancy 
among those who have pressed the selling 
side vigorously. 

BREAK IN CORN PRICES 


Corn prices have declined 44c for cash, 
$2c for September and 45c for December 
from the high point of the season. The 
break has been within a month, and was 
due to reports of Texas corn being 
shipped to Chicago and to government 
agitation over the high cost of living. 
Prices of all grains have had a big de- 
cline of late, and the exchanges have been 
the first to liquidate and lower prices. 
Were values of other commodities to re- 
spond as rapidly as those on the ex- 
changes, the government would have no 
trouble in lowering the H.C.L. 


MILLFEED VALUES FIRM 


Although there was an increase in the 
amount of flour and millfeed produced in 
Chicago this week, there does not appear 
to be any let-up in the demand nor in 
values obtainable. The local mills are 
able to obtain very satisfactory prices on 
all grades, from bran to red dog, also 
rye middlings. Spring wheat bran is 
quoted at $42 ton; winter bran, $42.75; 
standard middlings, $56.50@57; white 
middlings, $64.50; red dog, $67; rye mid- 
dlings, .—in 100-lb sacks. 


DEATH OF NORMAN W. BARTLETT 
Norman W. Bartlett, son of the late 
William H. Bartlett, of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., died on a Santa Fe train 
Thursday morning, while en route from 
Kansas City to Chicago. He was for- 
merly in the grain business here, but for 
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the last 12 years had been interested in 
the 400,000-acre Bartlett cattle ranch at 


Vermejo Park, N. M. Since the death 
of his father he had entire charge of it. 
The remains will be buried at Rosehill, 


poet. 8. Mr. Bartlett was 42 years old 
and a bachelor. He was ill for some time 
before starting for Chicago in a special 
car, but developed pneumonia and died 
within a few hours. 


NOTES 

Two board of trade memberships sold 
this week at $9,300 each, net, to the buyer. 

Paul B. Fritchey has been engaged by 
the Corbin Flour Co., Inc., to take charge 
of its foreign trade department. 

Primary receipts of wheat from July 1 
to Sept. 6 aggregate 132,511,000 bus, a 
decrease of 41% per cent from last year. 

L. F. Gates, president Chicago Board 
of Trade, appeared in Washington last 
week and testified against the Kenyon 
bill. 

Grain loadings in the northwestern and 
central western zones in August aggre- 
gated 116,375 cars, a decrease of 1,867 
from last year. 

Stanwood Osgood, recently made sales- 
manager of the Hormel Milling Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn., was in Chicago this week 
visiting the trade. 

Many inquiries are being received by 
barley millers, mainly from the South- 
east and East, for whole-ground barley 
meal. In this territory there are fewer 
mills grinding barley than at any previous 
time, unless it might be prior to the war. 

The season’s first car of Argentine corn 
to reach Chicago was received Wednes- 
day, and sold to the American Maize Co. 
at $1.72. It contained weevil, and in- 
spected sample grade. Later in the week 
two more cars arrived, inspected sample 
grade, and sold at $1.6314. Four cars of 
old Texas corn received here Thursday 
were inspected sample grade, and sold at 
$1.50@1.63, being the first arrival of 
Texas corn in this market. 

The Lange, Murray & Somers Co., Chi- 
cago, flour merchants, which engaged in 
business in May, has changed the name 
of the organization to Lange, Merrill & 
Somers, Mr. Murray having re-engaged 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. as 
Waukegan, Ill, representative, and L. 
R. Merrill entering the new company. 
Mr. Merrill has for eight years been with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., looking after 
its bakery trade on the South Side of 
Chicago. He will take up his new duties 
this week. 

As announced in another part of this 
issue, the milling property of the Star 
Cereal & Milling Co., bankrupt, located 
at 410 North Western Avenue, Chicago, 
will be sold at receiver’s sale Sept. 16. 
The mill building is four stories high, 
brick and stone construction, and has 
fairly good railroad facilities. The secre- 
tary of the organization has filed with the 
United States district court clerk a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy, listing 
$364,025 worth of liabilities, and assets 
of $225,116. 

Exporters bought in hedges on 750,000 
bus September rye late in the week, which 
was said to be against sales for export. 
A New York exporter who was here this 
week said he did not believe that Ger- 
many would need much frem America, 
and that with what it has raised, com- 
bined with that received from Russia, 
it would be able to get along. He also 
said that Europe will not take any more 
oats from the United States, but will buy 
in Argentina. As to corn, Argentina has 
such a large surplus that it will undersell 
America. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Sept. 6.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 11,- 
500 this week, representing 66 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 11,500, or 66 
per cent, last week. A ng ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
10,500, or 66 per cent. The rye flour 
production for the week was 5,000 bbls, 
compared with 2,100 last week and 2,500 
last year. 

Millers reported a good business in 
flour, with orders from scattered terri- 
tory, and some fair bookings were made. 
There was no difficulty in disposing of 
the daily re pe and some of the mills 
have fair-sized sales booked ahead, Ship- 
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pis directions came in moderately well. 
hoice city brands of g patent were 
Png at $11.60@11.75, in cotton 1,’s. 
ills have plenty of wheat, and stocks 
are daily increasing. 

The call for clears was very slow, and 
buyers claim to have sufficient on hand 
to last for two weeks. There are accumu- 
lations here, and millers are anxious to 
dispose of what they have on hand. Prices 
were held at $9.50@9.75, cotton 1,’s. 

There were fair sales made of straight, 
both bakers and jobbers being in the 
market. Mills have no accumulations, 
and were able to dispose of the flour as 
fast as manufactured. Prices ranged 
$10.50@10.75, cotton 1/.’s. 

Kansas patent sold readily. Mills made 
satisfactory bookings this week, and are 
shipping out freely. There was a good 
demand from bakers and grocers. Job- 
bers all report good business. Prices 
were quoted at $10.75, jute. 

There has been a decided improvement 
in the demand for corn flour, and mills 
are operating heavier than for some 
months past. With the decline in cash 
corn, prices on flour have reached a basis 
where the trade is taking hold freely. 
Millers report good domestic business, 
also some export orders. The car situa- 
tion and unfavorable switching facilities 
have been a drawback to more business, 
but mills are working to the extent that 
equipment will allow. Demand for corn 
meal and grits improved, and orders were 
received from a wide territory. Prospects 
of heavy runs are anticipated as soon as 
the car situation improves. Corn flour 
was quoted at $4@4.25 per 100 lbs, jute, 
and grits at $3.90@4. 


MILLFEED 


The feed market was weak and lower 
for practically all grades. Offerings 
from mills were more liberal, but de- 
mand was light from nearly all sections. 
September feed was offered freely, and 
shippers bought fairly well. Mills have 
nearly caught up with orders, and are 
anxious to make new contracts. Mid- 
dlings were weaker, and demand not so 
keen as last week. Eastern trade very 
light, most buyers being out of the mar- 
ket. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
rye feed, mainly to fill short sales. Hom- 
iny feed was sharply lower, following the 
break in cash corn. Gluten feed was of- 
fered for September at $69 ton in sacks. 
Mills have been out of the market for 
the past month. Country dealers have 
good supplies on hand, and were willing 
to resell. Shippers report only a fair 
business in mixed cars. 

NOTES 

W. L. Haskill, sales-manager Charles 
A. Krause Milling Uo., has returned from 
an eastern trip. 

J. M. Jenks, of the Rialto Elevator 
Co. and a member of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, died Aug. 29. 


Flour stocks in Milwaukee on Sept. 1 
totaled 28,362 bbls, compared with 35,437 
on Aug. 1, and 22,275 on Sept. 1, 1918. 

George Hulm, Clintonville, who re- 
tired from active business a few months 
ago, is re-establishing himself in the 
grain, flour and feed business in that city. 

The Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, started the trial run of its new 
1,500-bbl wheat flour mill this week, and 
expects to go on a regular schedule with- 
in a few days. 


Crop reports in Wisconsin show that 
corn matured rapidly the past week, and 
is in good condition, though the stalks 
are short; cutting and silo filling are 
becoming general. Threshing is nearing 
completion over the greater part of the 
state. 

The Klein Bros. Exterminating Co., 
Milwaukee, is meeting with success in 
exterminating moths, weevil, bugs and 
other insects in mills and elevators by its 
new scientific process of gasing, done by 
chemicals only, there being no odor, 
smoke, fire or inconvenience. 


George A. Schroeder, Albert R. Taylor 
and A. R. Templeton, members of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, have 
left for Washington, D. C., to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at a hearing on Monday, Sept. 8, 
concerning a general revision of rates on 
grain and grain products in northern ter- 


ritory. 
H. N, Wusow, 
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The flour situation showed no change 
this week, there being a moderate de- 
mand for both hard and soft wheat goods. 
Flour booked previously is arriving slow- 
ly, and increasing amounts from all sec- 
tions are in transit. The freight situa- 
tion is congested, and shipments are bad- 
ly delayed, and with the Grain Corpora- 
tion about to move large amounts of 
wheat from the various terminal markets 
to Chicago, the trade expects that the 
car situation will be even worse. Added 
to this is the increasing difficulty to se- 
cure coal, due to strikes in coal mines in 
this district. 

Business reported consisted almost en- 
tirely of high patents and the better 
grades of flour, demand for clears and 
low-grades being wow ayery d quiet. 
Southern buyers, especially, bid freely for 
soft wheat patents, and country mills re- 
ported a fair volume of business to this 
section. Most buyers insist on prompt 
or quick shipment, which mills are unable 
to give, due to the car shortage. 

Nominal quotations at the close of the 
week, in jute sacks: hard wheat 95 per 
cent, $9.90@10.35, 100 per cent $9.70@ 
9.85, clear $7@7.50, low-grade $6.25@ 
6.60; soft wheat patent $9.60@10.25, 100 
per cent $9.25@9.50, clear $7@7.75, low- 
grade $6.25@6.60; spring wheat patent, 
old $12@12.50, 100 per cent $11.50@11.75, 
first clear $8.50@9, second clear $6.50 
@7. 

Sales reported to the Grain Corporation 
by local and near-by mills consisted of 
several fair-sized lots of soft winter 
wheat straights at $10.25@10.30, jute, 
Baltimore. Some local mills also report- 
ed fair sales to the West Indies, and in- 
quiries from that market were numerous. 

The local trade, having bought rather 
freely during August, is now practically 
out of the market. Most buyers, espe- 
cially the larger bakers, have their re- 
quirements booked for the next 60 days, 
and jobbers and mill representatives re- 
port trade very quiet. The little busi- 
ness done consists mostly of hard wheat 
flour and patents, the lower grades be- 
ing practically unsalable. 

The millfeed market was weak and 
lower. Spot offerings of wheat feed were 
light, but demand was also quiet, and 
only a limited amount of business was 
done. Hard bran sold at $40@44 ton, 
gray shorts $57@59, soft mixed feed 
$53.50 and middlings $61. Oat feed was 
quoted at $26, white hominy feed at $68, 
No. 1 alfalfa meal at $38, and No. 2 at 
$35. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the 
week ending Sept. 6, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRAD - WOGR Sls see Severe ns 35,200 70 
LORE WOE Seve i stéiactiwese 43,700 87 
VOR MOT He eG iii ese c es 31,800 63 
Two years ago ............ 42,600 84 


The output of outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the prod- 
uct of which is sold from St. Louis, was 
as follows: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
yo A eS oe rer 51,400 66 
Fe |) ees ee ae 54,400 70 
CR Sr Sere reas 46,500 60 
Two years ago ..........6. 61,300 79 


NOTES 

L. E. Bowmann, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., was here this 
week, calling on the macaroni trade and 
the large bakers. 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 


reports 16,980 bbls flour inspected at St. 
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Louis during August. Stocks of flour 
Sept. 1, 1919, 67,050 bbls, as compared 
with 50,300 on Aug. 1, 1919, and 55,000 
on Sept. 1, 1918. 

Following an urgent demand that the 
board of directors of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange devise some means of 
eliminating surplus memberships, so that 
the affairs of the exchange could be man- 
aged and controlled by those actively in- 
terested and so-that memberships thus 
might acquire a value corresponding to 
those of other exchanges, an amendment 
to the membership rule has been pre- 
pared to meet this demand without injus- 
tice to present members. A vote will be 
taken Sept. 8. 

The Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in St. Louis Sept. 
4 to confer with the advertising commit- 
tee and J. B. McLemore, secretary of 
the Southeastern Milllers’ Association, to 
discuss a soft winter wheat advertising 
campaign. The following committee was 
appointed to co-operate with a commit- 
tee of the Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion: Julius Postel, Mascoutah; Martin 
Huber, Highland; C. A. Wall, Murphys- 
boro; A. L. Gilster, Chester; Edward 
Schurmann, Germantown. 


SELLING BY THE SAMPLE 


Legal Rights of Buyer Discussed by A. L. H, 
Street, with a Citation of Pertinent 
Court Decisions 








A member of the flour trade has raised 
an interesting question concerning the 
legal effect of exhibiting samples to buy- 
ers, where there is an accompanying de- 
scription of the goods at variance with 
the sample. For example, we are asked 
to suppose an instance where there is a 
sale of flour by sample, but a representa- 
tion by the seller that the flour is “pat- 
ent,” which proves to be untrue. Is the 
buyer bound to accept delivery of flour 
conforming to the sample, but not to the 
description? 

This question is answered by the fol- 
lowing quoted provisions of the uniform 
sales act now in force in Minnesota and 
other states: 

“Where there is a contract to sell or 
a sale of goods by description, there is 
an implied warranty that the goods shall 
correspond with the description, and if 
the contract or sale be by sample, as well 
as by description, it is not sufficient that 
the bulk of the goods corresponds with 
the sample, if the goods do not also cor- 
respond with the description.” 

“In the case of a contract to sell or a 
sale by sample: (a) There is an implied 
warranty that the bulk shall correspond 
with the sample in quality. (b) There is 
an implied warranty that the buyer shall 
have a reasonable opportunity of com- 
paring the bulk with the sample, except 
so far as otherwise provided. . . . (c) 
If the seller is a dealer in goods of that 
kind, there is an implied warranty that 
the goods shall be free from any defect 
rendering them unmerchantable which 
would not be apparent on reasonable ex- 
amination of the sample.” 

These statutory provisions appear to 
constitute a mere codification of legal 
principles well established by appellate 
court decisions. It was so decided by the 
New Jersey supreme court in the case of 
Lissberger vs. Kellogg, in an opinion 
quoting from “Benjamin on Sales” the 
following statements applicable in Eng- 
land as well as the United States: 


DESCRIPTION CONTROLS 


“The implied condition that goods 
bought under specified commercial de- 
scription should conform therewith is not 
excluded by the fact that the sale is by 
ag 2 or even after an inspection of 
the bulk. A sample is looked on in such 
case aS a mere expression of the quality 
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of the article, and not of its essential 
character, and notwi the bulk 
be fairly shown, or with the sam- 
ple, yet if the bulk loes not reasonabl 
answer to the description the seller 
liable.” 

This rule was followed by the St. Louis 
court of appeals in the case of Ungerer 
& Co. vs. Cheese and Fish Co., in which 
controversy arose on defendant’s refusal 
to accept delivery of goods described as 
“powdered gum tragacanth.” It seems 
to have been proved that defendant re- 
jected delivery because the f aseees ten- 
dered did not conform to the description. 
But plaintiff, the seller, insisted “that the 
sale was by sample and that if the goods 
furnished or tendered corresponded with 
the sample, it was sufficient.” Overruling 
this contention, the court of appeals said: 

“We do not understand that a sale by 
sample relieves a seller from the obliga- 
tion assumed by him in selling by descrip- 
tion. If the sample is an imitation not 
discoverable by mere inspection, it does 
not follow that the bulk which follows 
may also be an imitation of what the 
contract calls for.” 


EFFECT OF MISTAKE 


One court decision in point involved an 
instance in which a buyer attempted to 
hold a seller on contracts under which the 
goods described were inferior to the 
standard of a sample submitted. In this 
case—Davis vs. Reisinger—plaintiff sued 
to recover damages for failure to deliv- 
er 1,000 bags of “Bassein rice like sam- 
ple.” 

The sample was not Bassein rice but 
Java rice, which was of superior grade, 
although neither party te the contract 
knew of the mistake, both being unfa- 
miliar with the two kinds of rice when 
the contracts in question were made. The 
mistake was made by some one in pre- 
paring the sample. The sales were made 
in two lots of 250 bags each and one lot 
of 500 bags. 

Disposing of the case, the appellate di- 
vision of the New York supreme court 
said: “As to the first lot, and possibly as 
to the second lot, plaintiff [the buyer] 
and defendant [the seller] dealt on equal 
footing, neither knowing the sample was 
not Bassein rice, and defendant must be 
held to his bargain to deliver the rice 
which the sample called for. 

“When the last purchase of 500 bags 
was made, however, it is manifest from 
the evidence that the plaintiff had learned 
of the defendant’s mistake, and knew or 
had reason to believe that the sample was 
Java rice and not Bassein rice, which the 
defendant mistakenly supposed it to be. 
When this last contract was made, there- 
fore, the plaintiff knew that defendant 
had made a mistake respecting the sam- 
ple, and was offering a high-grade and 
high-priced rice for sale at the price of a 
low or medium grade rice which he sup- 
— from the description of ‘Bassein’ 
he was selling. 

“The plaintiff cannot recover any dam- 
ages under a contract entered into under 
such circumstances for, having knowledge 
of the mistake under which defendant 
was laboring, it would be a fraud on his 
part to take advantage of it. . . . From 
the facts appearing, the extent of plain- 
tiff’s recovery should be his damages on 
his first and second purchases, and noth- 
ing for his last purchase of 500 bags.” 


WHEN SAMPLE GOVERNS 


In passing, it should be noted that 
mere exhibition of a sample to a buyer 
does not constitute a sale by sample. The 
following statement of legal principles 
applies where there is no controlling con- 
tract for delivery of goods specifically 
described and thereby brought within the 
rules already discussed: 

“The mere exhibition of a sample by 
the seller does not amount to such a des- 
ignation of quality as to constitute a 
sale by sample, especially when the qual- 
ity of the article to be furnished is ex- 
pressly described in the contract without 
reference to the sample, or the parties 
agree that the goods ordered shall differ 
from the sample in some important par- 
ticular. To constitute a sale by sample 
it must appear that the parties contract- 
ed solely with reference to the sample, 
with the understanding that the bulk was 
like it, and whenever the designation of 
the quality is by reference to a sample 
the sale is by sample. 

“As a circumstance tending to show a 
sale by sample, the fact that an examina- 
tion of the goods in bulk was inconvenient 
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or impossible le by considered, But a 


sale is not a sale by sample when there is 
full op ty afforded to examine the 
bulk, and it is expressly stated 

t the sale must be on ‘examination. 
The sale is not the less one by sample 
because the purchaser personally took 
samples from the bales, or tested the cor- 
rectness of the sample by taking a sec- 
ond sample. 

“On a sale by sample the obligation - 
rests on the seller to deliver S cor- 
responding to the sample, and if they do. 
not correspond there is a breach of the 
contract on the part of the seller en- 
titling the buyer to reject the goods and 
relieving him from liability for the price 
if he returns them, or entitling him to sue 
for and recover the difference if he re- 
tains them. _ 

“If only part of the goods are defec- 
tive and the contract is divisible, or the 
buyer reserves the right to return all or 
a part of the foods, he may, return those 
not corresponding to the sample, and re- 
tain the remainder. For the 
determining whether the s do con- 
form to’ the sample, the aod has the 
right to an inspection and examination 
of the goods in bulk. The inspection 
should be made within a reasonable time, 
and at the place of delivery.” 35 Cyc. 
223, 224, 


WHAT Is “PATENT” FLOUR? 


The reference made in the first para- 
graph of this article to “patent” flour has 
raised a collateral question as to what is 
meant by that term. The meaning must 
be determined according to any general - 
understanding in the milling industry and 
flour trade. So far as the writer is able 
to ascertain, the only authoritative court 
decision in which the term has been in- 
terpreted was handed down.by the su- 
preme court of Missouri in the case of 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. vs. Kehlor, in 
1899. It is to be inferred that the court 
had the benefit of evidence before it con- 
cerning a general understanding among 
millers, when it said: 

“It seems that every flouring mill sep- 
arates its product into two or more 
grades. Into the first grade it puts its 
best quality, which is called its ‘patent 
flour’ and is the best product obtained 
by that mill from wheat handled by it. 
What is left of that wheat goes into in- 
ferior grades of flour. The skill of the _ 
miller is directed to getting the largest 
percentage, compatible with desired ex- 
cellence, of patent flour out of a given 
quantity of wheat. 

“All patent flour in the market is not 
of the same quality. The quality may be 
influenced by the percentage of the prod- 
uct the miller sees fit to set apart for 
that grade. Therefore, if a mill puts 
only 50 per cent of its product into its 
patent flour, that flour would be a better 
quality than if, using the same skill and 
machinery, the miller put 70 per cent of 
the product into it.” 

This interpretation would no doubt be 
followed by other courts in the absence 
of showing that the Missouri court’s un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the term 
is at variance with the meaning usually 
ascribed to “patent flour” by millers in 
general. 
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Australian Wheat Rules 

Trade Commissioner A. W. Ferrin, at 
Melbourne, has cabled the Department 
of Commerce an announcement respect- 
ing methods of my ys and marketing of 
Australian wheat, by the chairman of the 
Australian wheat board. He said a tend- 
ency had been shown to break away from 
the scheme for the chartering of tonnage 
to remove wheat and flour, the effect of 
this tendency being seen in the demands 
of ship owners for higher freights. 

As the result of competition among the 
states, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain freights at paying rates. The 
Commonwealth government has therefore 
decided that, in the interest of growers 
and of taxpayers, all over-sea sales of 
wheat and flour are to be made by the 
wheat board alone, and the present ar- 
rangements whereby freight is secured 
for the board by the Commonwealth char- 
tering agents are to remain undisturbed, 
This rule will apply to full pd, pa .- 
plications for shipments of parcels will be 
dealt with on their merits. 





The new parcel post convention with 
Spain, after long years of exchange of 
correspondence, has been agreed to. 
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So far as new sales in domestic mar- 
kets are concerned, business with the 
mills is comparatively quiet. They are, 
nevertheless, for the most part, in a fair- 
ly comfortable position and frequently 
report that they have nothing to com- 
plain of. It is not uncommon to find 
mills booked up until the middle of Oc- 
tober. Established export and cracker 
business combined have brought this sit- 
uation: about. Of all soft winter wheat 
flour markets, probably the South has 
been the most liberal buyer on this crop, 
and stocks are believed to be much heav- 
ier there than in any other section. 

It is thought that the East may be in 
the market again shortly for flour, as a 
more conservative policy was followed 
there, and the impression prevails that 
stocks are becoming low. Not having 
loaded up early in the crop year, the re- 
cent governmental activities, with the at- 
tendant unsettlement of the trade, have 
had a chance to show more of an effect 
there in the withdrawal of buyers from 
the market and the letting of flour stocks 
run down. Whether this has occurred to 
the extent that the return of buyers all 
at once will mean advancing prices again, 
as is usual in such cases, is a question 
many are asking. If such a result comes 
about, the government will be responsible 
for it. 

Occasionally some miller complains of 
other millers cutting prices. In such 
cases the need of business is given as the 
reason. There is less pressure and price 
competition from millers in the North- 
west and the Southwest than ever before 
at this time of the year, and if ever a 
situation existed which should induce 
millers to hold firm to fair prices, it ex- 
ists today. 


SALES TO GRAIN CORPORATION 


Many mills of this section have made 
fair sales for export to the Grain Cor- 
poration, and these sales have served ma- 
terially to strengthen the situation. They 
have been made, to a considerable extent, 
through the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., 
the selling agency for some 250 mills in 
Ohio, Indiana and Mic higan. About 150,- 
000 bbls have been sold in this way at 
prices ranging $10.25@10.40, basis 140-lb 
jutes, Baltimore. The prices paid are re- 
garded as satisfactory and a fair refiec- 
tion of the government wheat price on 
prevailing prices of millfeed, and allow- 
ing about what has been recognized both 
by the Grain Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as a fair conver- 
sion charge. 

Whether the present scale of prices 
paid by the Grain Corporation will con- 
tinue to be maintained with the increased 
offerings from the Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is not known, but millers 
are hopeful that they will continue, and 
are inclined to the belief that much of 
the distress flour has already been cleaned 
up in these purchases. It is felt that 
northwestern mills will not be able to 
name as low prices as soft wheat mills, 
and pressure from southwestern mills to 
sell is not expected to be as heavy as 
would be the case with a normal wheat 
crop in the Northwest. On account of 
the wheat situation in the Northwest, 
southwestern mills are regarded as hav- 
ing a certain trade advantage in domestic 
markets which will lessen this pressure. 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS AGGRESSIVE 


Because flour and bread are relatively 
the cheapest foods on the market today, 
many soft wheat millers are taking ad- 
vantage of the fact to advertise flour 


more aggressively than heretofore. A 
number of local and state or sectional 
milling organizations arc talking of ad- 
vertising campaigns. There are not want- 
ing evidences that the relative cheapness 
of flour and bread is coming to be rec- 
ognized by more powerful and national 
agencies, and it is not impossible that a 
nation-wide propaganda may be started in 
the press and elsewhere -to “eat more 
bread.” The logic of the situation is 
convincing when understood. 

It is likewise not impossible that more 
bakers may decide to use a percentage of 
soft wheat flour in their bread mixture, 
on account of the price advantage. To 
be sure, soft wheat flour will not stand 
the “punishment” of hard and spring 
wheat flours, but it is perfectly practi- 
cable to mix a certain percentage and 
thereby improve the color and flavor. 

So soft wheat millers are far from de- 
pressed at the moment over the outlook. 
A disturbing consideration, frequently 
referred to by them, is the possibility that 
their wheat may be moved out of the 
country for export, leaving them bare of 
supplies for milling requirements or with 
wheat commanding a premium. They 
view the continued movement of wheat 
for export from this section with consid- 
erable concern, and are fearful of a repe- 
tition of last year’s experience. 

Feed showed some signs of weakness 
this week, and the possibility of a de- 
cline in prices was definitely recognized 
in some quarters. However, many mills 
are fairly well sold ahead at current 
prices and others report a ready sale at 
the market. The demand is still active 
and sufficiently urgent to maintain prices 
mills are asking. 





TOLEDO OUTPUT 


The flour output by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Se WORE iv oe beaks Siaves 42,300 88 
Toast week .........- 5 iat a 46.900 98 
MD . BBOs casks ste bo veers 24,264 50% 
Two years ago ........se6 42,000 87% 
Three years ago .........+. 36,700 76 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


The flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown, with comparisons 
for the corresponding weeks of 1918 and 
1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
77 


TOTO* . vc wocivs 13 92,760 71,693 

ROR? iss - baa 12 £4,000 76,927 91% 

a eres 13 99,960 56,805 57 

BRT aiocncets oe 12 99,600 82,125 83 
*Week ended Sept. 6. tWeek ended 

Aug. 30. 


MID-WEST FLOUR MILLIS CO. 


The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Com- 
stock Building, Columbus, Ohio, the new 
selling agency of mills located in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, has made a splen- 
did start in business on this crop. It has 
sold for its member mills approximately 
150,000 bbls flour in the last four weeks, 
at prices ranging $10.25@10.40. It has 
also saved its members many hundreds 
of dollars in the purchase of sacks and 
supplies, 

The company now has its chemical lab- 
oratory in full operation, and is open to 
do a general laboratory testing business 
for the trade. Its baking tests show ex- 
cellent bread made from straight soft 
winter wheat flours. 

Harry G. Spear is general manager of 
the company, E. D. Smith traffic man- 
ager, F. S. Watson cashier, L. M. Thomas 
chief chemist, and K. K. Koontz assist- 
ant chemist. The directorate includes 
some of the leading millers of the three 
states. 

NOTES 

The Bakers’ Flour Co., Cincinnati, has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by Henry. 
Tepe. 

L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co.,, 
Springfield, Ohio, has been on a vacation 
in Michigan. 
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A. A. Cunnin , Sneath-Cunning- 
ham Co., grain, n, Ohio, has been vis- 
iting eastern markets. 

Morris Deutsch, representing Mente & 
Co., New Orleans, was in Toledo calling 
on the mills this week. 

W. J. McDonald, Krumm Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has returned from a va- 
cation at Lake Placid, N. Y., and a visit 
to New York City. 

A considerable demand has developed 
recently for whole-ground barley for feed 
purposes, and a number of brokers are 
seeking connections with those having it 
to offer. 

R. E. Bemmels, formerly of the Bem- 
mels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D., has 
opened an office at 353 The Arcade, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he has engaged in the 
business of millers’ agent and broker. 

Flour brokers in Ohio report a very 
satisfactory trade so far this crop, and 
look for the business to be rather more 
evenly distributed over the entire year 
than formerly. Most of the flour sold has 
been from Kansas, 

B. H. Kroger, president Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., the Cincinnati Ice 
Mfg. Co., and the Truck Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, all of Cincinnati, were indicted 
this week by the Hamilton County grand 
jury which has been investigating food 
conditions in Cincinnati. 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, has suggested to the 
membership an advertising campaign and 
the appropriation of $40,000 to $50,000 
for this purpose. He says it will ng 
an assessment of $1 per bbl on the daily 
capacity of the mills participating. 

The Foulds-Briggs Co., manufactur- 
ers of macaroni, Cincinnati, announces a 
change im the corporate name to the 
Briggs Cereal Products Co. Officers are 
Robert Bowen Briggs, president; Col- 
burn S. Foulds, vice-president; Murray 
F. Hawkins, secretary; Templeton 
Briggs, treasurer; Harry W. Brown, as- 
sistant treasurer. 





INDIANA 
InprANApouis, Inp., Sept. 6.—Millers of 
wheat flour in Indiana report. business 
fairly good, and millers of corn products 
say demand recently has been unusually 
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brisk. Jobbers find the trade 
down to a more stable basis, ctrenga | 
other large buyers showing an inclina- 


tion to carry larger stocks. 
: The aaatio Scand for wheat flour, 


is not yet normal. Considerable of the 
business being done, especially in this 
city, is for export. However, the im- 
provement is quite noticeable. Some say 
that, with.a decline in the prices of coarse 
grains end a weakness in the millfeed 
market, there is justification for an ad- 
vance in flour prices, since the price of 
wheat is fixed. 

Corn millers say that the only slack de- 
mand is for corn feeds, due to heavy 
movement of cattle and hogs to market. 

Quotations for wheat flour are un- 
changed. Soft winter patents are offered 
at $10.20@10.70 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
in car lots. Hard winter patents are of- 
fered at $10.20@11.75, and hard spring 
patents at $11.10@11.35. Millfeed is un- 
changed, 

Corn products have weakened. Corn 
flour is offered for shipment at $4 per 
100 lbs, sacks included. ‘Grits are quoted 
at $3.95, meal at $3.90, hominy at $4, and 
hominy flakes at $4.40. Hominy feed is 
offered at $68.90 ton, bulk, and $72.90 
sacked. 

Output of flour in this city for the 
week, in barrels, and inspections of grain 
and stocks in store, in bushels, with com- 
parisons for previous corresponding pe- 
riods, as compiled by the Board of 
Trade: 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR 
“(Capacity of mills, 22,800 bbls) 
19 


Sept. 6, UD ..cecwscccssccsssenes 7,638 
Sept. 80, BOIS .iccccccwssvccsccecse 16,504 
Sept. 8 BOT a cvccccccvbevincsvsscs 14,725 
Pept. F, BGO oa cce episcseccceves 5,760 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WHER ca scsgecvawsecce 235,000 45,000 
CORTE. hc'a's bed HR ENOTES Re 378,000 70,000 
OOt. ovscacaveteesecccas 331,000 50,000 
RIG: ci cbse st ede 0 beer ee. wea 

STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Sept. 6, 1919.. 602,260 287,260 170,780 31,000 


Sept. 7, 1918.. 230,770 653,500 288,220 29,540 
Sept. 8, 1917.. 280,690 118,120 439,140 6,190 


INDIANA CROP SUMMARY 


Weather was rather cool this week, 
night temperatures going as low as 40 
degrees in the northern part of the state 
and 41 in the central and southern parts. 
Thunder showers occurred on two days, 
but the rainfall was rather light. 

Corn made a slight improvement, and 
its condition in the main is fair, although 
many fields are very poor. Two or three 
weeks will be required yet before the crop 
is safe from frost. Pastures are gener- 
ally reported short. Plowing for wheat 
is progressing, although dry weather has 
interfered. 

NOTES 


I. E. Woodard, vice-president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has _re- 
turned from a vacation in Maine. 

Forty-two men, employed by the Akin- 
Erskin Milling Co. Evansville, who 
walked out last week when one of their 
number was discharged because he went 
squirrel-hunting and failed to report for 
work, have applied for their old jobs. A 
few were re-employed, but most of the 
places were filled by other men. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Loss on British Railroads 


Operation of the railroads in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom by the government during 
the war resulted in a loss of nearly £17,- 
000,000, or $80,000,000, on government 
traffic alone, due to the fact that goods 
for the administration were carried at 
prices lower than those charged for ordi- 
nary merchandise. These figures are ar- 
rived at by a report compiled by Sir A. 
Wyon and Sir W. Plender, and were 
referred to in the House of Lords by 
Lord Montagu. 





Electric and Water Power 


A decided disparity between the 
amount of clectric power generated by 
use of water power and by fuel is 
shown in the report of the division of 

wer resources of the United States 

ecological Survey for the month of 
March, the latest for which complete re- 
turns have been gathered. Water power 
produces in the entire United States 1,- 
300,924,000 kilowatt hours, and fuel 1,- 
842,214,000, the combined total being 
3,143,138,000. 





THE-FINANCIAL-SITUATION- 


VA VON ROU e vt 


New Yorx, N. Y., Sept. 6.—Wall 
Street interests have been highly encour- 
aged by the saner attitude of labor, the 
action of President Wilson in calling an 
important conference to secure a better 
understanding between capital and labor, 
and by the definite progress made by 
Congress in the direction of safe rail- 
road legislation. As a consequence of 
these new factors, there has been renewed 
speculative activity, with a genuine broad- 
ening of the demand for good securities. 

THE LABOR CONFERENCE 

Bringing together the leading men of 
the country for a calm discussion of the 
labor outlook and the relations of capital 
to the great masses of workers is likely 
to clarify the atmosphere. This move by 
the administration has gone far to relieve 
the tension caused by the peremptory de- 
mand of labor that the country should 
embark upon the government ownership 
experiment and that the great business 
interests should be constantly subjected 
to new wage demands. The indications 
are that the labor problem will be solved 
in time, and that the forebodings in vari- 
ous quarters about the future are not 
justified. 

There is apparently good reason, 
therefore, for taking a hopeful view of 
things, as there are many strong points 
in the situation which are likely to de- 
velop advantageously for the American 
people. The volume of retail trade sug- 
gests that the spending power of the 
American people is enormous, notwith- 
standing the high cost of living and the 
burdens caused by excessive food prices. 
The indications are that the country 
will make further progress during the 
next six months in the direction of world- 
trade supremacy. The large manufac- 
turers and producers expect to handle an 
enormous volume of business as soon as 
adequate shipping facilities have been 
provided and a suitable credit fund cre- 
ated for resort to by the foreign custom- 
ers of American firms. 

It looks as if something would be done 
in the near future toward providing large 
credits in this country for the account 
of foreign consumers. Some private cor- 
porations are trying to finance these de- 
mands, but such responses are of rela- 
tively small importance compared with 
the total needs of the foreign situation. 
The decline in foreign exchange has 
reached a point where it will be almost 
impossible for large buyers of American 
merchandise to do much. business with 
this country later on, unless it is done on 
a long credit basis. 

Mr. Hoover’s suggestion that the situa- 
tion could be met by issuing credits to 
established European merchants under 
the guaranty of their own governments 
and a guaranty for the American ship- 
pers by this government may not be 
feasible. Those in close touch with the 
situation believe that the enormous for- 
eign demand should be handled on a suf- 
ficiently comprehensive relief basis to af- 
ford abundant credits for those in need 
of them. 

Various bankers have declared that the 
ssituation calls for more than a piecemeal 
relief and that the demand could be best 
met by bringing out a huge government 
loan, with the understanding that the for- 
eign borrowers should use the proceeds 
for purchasing supplies in the- United 
States. Shrewd judges believe that this 
plan may be merge J resorted to as the 
most practical way of relieving the over- 
wrought foreign credit situation. 


RECORD SECURITY OFFERINGS 


American banking-houses brought out 
the greatest volume of new loans in Au- 
gust that have ever been issued during a 
single month in the history of the Ameri- 
can markets. The flotations aggregated 
$80,193,000, compared with $847,709,000 
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in July. This means that the American 
markets are being flooded with the larg- 
est volume of securities ever offered to 
American investors. Nearly all of the 
new securities, however, represent per- 
fectly safe and attractive loans, the new 
stock issues being a vastly different type 
from those brought out during the specu- 
lative craze of two decades ago. 

Although these are record-breaking of- 
ferings, the absorbing power of the 
American investing public is sufficient to 
provide lodgment for most of the loans 
offered. During this month more than 
$220,000,000 will be paid out for income 
and dividend disbursements. A _ good 
share of this will be reinvested in high- 
grade securities, since the high cost of 
living is an almost compelling incentive 
for people to invest their savings quickly 
so as to enlarge their income account. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


If the labor unions pursue a conserva- 
tive policy and guarantee the country 
against strike disturbances for _ six 
months to come, there will be an enor- 
mous increase in production. It is hoped 
that the forthcoming labor conference will 
be productive of lasting benefits for all 
concerned. Agitation over the Plumb bill 
and the excitement caused by threats 
made by various labor leaders to tie up 
the country through a general railroad 
strike have had an unsettling effect upon 
business. It is believed now that other 
influences will become more effective, and 
that the country’s great business interests 
soon will be able to restore normal con- 
ditions of living and doing business. 


NEW RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


Now that Congress has made the start, 
it is believed that important headway will 
be made in securing sane legislation for 
the railroads. The Cummins bill is ap- 
parently a step in the right direction, al- 
though important amendments may be 
necessary in order to meet the wishes of 
those who believe that the industry ought 
to be thoroughly safeguarded. The coun- 
try is thoroughly opposed to the Plumb 
bill, as it does not favor government own- 
ership of the railroads. It is recognized 
on all sides that the country cannot go 
back to the old order of things, and that 
in the future there must be more thor- 
ough-going government supervision than 
ever before. 

Railroad earnings showed material im- 
provement in July, compared with the 
previous months. But the exhibit for the 
year to date has been most disappoint- 
ing, and means that the roads have failed 
by a large margin to earn their govern- 
ment rentals. It is believed, however, that 
the great systems will make a better 
showing from now on, because of the 
larger business of general merchandise 
traffic whieh usually moves after the great 
crops have been marketed. 


EUROPE’S LABOR PROBLEM 


Much interest was shown in the state- 
ment cabled over from London giving the 
views of Frederic Harrison, a well-known 
British labor leader, concerning the labor 
situation in Europe. He said frankly 
that conditions were most distressing, as 
nearly 100,000,000 people in Europe face 
starvation. He added that Great Britain 
was suffering seriously from the perni- 
cious practice of paying workers a much 
larger sum than their work deserved, and 
added that the industrial efficiency of 
Europe was at a relatively low ebb. 

Mr. Harrison said also that no country 
could long survive under such labor con- 
ditions as prevailed in Great Britain to- 
day. He declared that the abuses of 
the bonus system were very serious, that 
these extra payments were now averag- 
ing nearly $1,000,000,000 a year, and that 
such outlays would have to be radically 
curtailed, or abandoned altogether, if the 
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country was to be saved and the well- 
being of the workers themselves properly 
safeguarded. ? 


WORLD-WIDE WAGE READJUSTMENT 


This statement from a - English 
source emphasizes the general confusion 
of labor and the serious complications 
which have resulted from the world-war 
and the industrial chaos which has de- 
veloped — it. The fact that workers 
are not only asking for higher w , but 
for a amg, $e wok in _ industries, 
shows that the radical leaders are not 
much interested in increasing the world’s 
production, which must be’ accomplished, 
and the general efficiency of labor ma- 
terially increased, or there will be worse 
complications encountered. 

The outlook is full of uncertainties, al- 
though there is a well-grounded belief 
in many quarters that the United States 
will work out of the trouble better than 
any other country. Too much need not 
be taken for granted in this direction, 
however. The radical agitator has be- 
come a difficult problem here as well as 
in Europe. His influence here is not as 
great, owing to the generally high- 
er average intelligence of the American 
workman, and the fact that this individ- 
ual is more generously remunerated than 
ever before adds to his contentment. 


NEW BUSINESS AND THE PEACE TREATY 


One reason for the better tone to se- 
curity prices has beensthe growing belief 
that the country will gain a large amount 
of new business from the acceptance of_ 
the peace treaty by the American people. 
The President’s trip has excited new in- 
terest in the Washington contest, and it 
is believed that with certain reservations 
the peace compact will go through and 
be adopted by both houses. Some be- 
lieve that the sharp rise in the stock mar- 
ket has been in anticipation of the bene- 
fits which American business men -would 
receive from the signing of the peace 
compact and the reopening of trade ave- 
nues with other countries. 

It is felt that the full effects of the 
return of the world to a peace basis will 
not have been discounted in security 
prices until the official declaration of 
world-peace has been made. This feel- 
ing prevails even in quarters which are 
opposed to the acceptance of the treaty 
without important modifications. é 

The country is prepared to handle a 
much larger business than is immediately 
in sight. It looks now as if there soon 
would be a further speeding up of in- 
dustry. The fact that a downward ten- 
dency in food prices has set in, and that 
some distinct headway has been made in 
reducing the cost of living, suggests that 
the government’s programme for prosecu- 
tions may not be as violent or as disturb- 
ing as seemed probable a few weeks ago. 

August was the first month since Jan- 
uary to show an increase in failures over 
the previous month. The August figures 
this year were 457, against 413 for July. 
The volume of liabilities, however, was 
the smallest of any month shown in 16 
years. There is reason to believe that 
failures statistics will be increasingly in- 
teresting from now on. 





World’s Productive Land 


The total land area of the world (ex- 
cluding the polar regions) is about 30,- 
000,000,000 acres. What proportion of 
this is productive agriculturally is not 
definitely known; but the International 
Institute of Agriculture, has collected 
data for 36 countries having a total land 
area of 15,071,209,000 acres; of which it 
is calculated or estimated that 4,591,691,- 
000 acres, or 30.5 per cent, are produc- 
tive and 1,313,832,000 acres, or 8.7 per 
cent, are cultivated land (including fal- 
low land, also artificial grasses). 

The productive land includes, besides 
cultivated land, natural meadows and 
pastures, forests, wood lots, and land de- 
yoted to cultivated trees and shrubs, 





Italy Requisitions Cereals 


By decree of May 31, 1919, the Italian 
ministry for food control requisitioned 
wheat, barley, and rye of the harvest of 
1919. Growers are permitted to reserve 
for their own use quantities of these 
cereals sufficient for sowing of the new 
crop and for the maintenance of their 
families and those dependents and em- 
ployees to whom they must supply food 
or payment in kind. 
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Regardless of the fact that there was 
little doing in the flour trade this week, 
prices were held quite firm, and in some 
cases substantial advances were made by 
mills. Buyers, however, were not influ- 
enced by this move. 

The general buying policy, unlike that 
of previous years, is one of carefulness, 
doubtless occasioned by the feeling of 
uncertainty which exists throughout the 
commercial world. Buying is only for 
present needs or those of the immediate 
future. Spot stuff is limited in quantity, 
and in fair demand. 

The great problem is how to move the 
large volume of clears that are being 
offered. No one seems to want them, 
even at substantial cuts in price. Large 
stocks of these seem to be backing up on 
the mills, and an indefinite continuance 
of this will naturally bring trouble. 

It has been stated on what is accepted 
as good authority that the Grain Cor- 
poration is considering means for easing 
the situation, and the trade is hopefully 
looking for some aid from this source in 
the near future. It has even been inti- 
mated that direct exporting of these 
grades of flour may possibly be permit- 
ted, but no verification of this was to be 
had. 

The trade feels assured that little if 
any hard wheat flour was purchased last 
week by the Grain Corporation. 

There is a serious wheat congestion, not 
only at this but at all other Atlantic 
ports, growing out of the large quantities 
of wheat necessarily held pending com- 
pletion of satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments for shipping it to France. Several 
ships are here waiting to load, but cannot 
do so until the financial end of the matter 
is settled. 

City mills report a good demand for 
flour, and are running up to a very fair 
percentage of total capacity. General 
quotations: spring fancy patent, $12.75@ 
13; standard patent, $11.15@11.40; first 
clears, $8.80@9.50; winter straight, $9.80 
@10; Kansas straight, $10.75@11; rye, 
$7.50@8,—all in jute. 

FLOUR TRADE HOLDS MEETING 

The flour trade met this week to pro- 
test against attacks made upon it by an 
afternoon daily published in New York. 
It was decided to place the matter in 
the hands of the board of managers of 
the exchange, with the suggestion that it 
be referred to its legal adviser to see if 
there is ground for procedure for libel. 
This particular paper is an old offender 
and apparently purposely distorts mat- 
ters purely for the sake of sensationalism, 
and is practically the only New York 
publication which is not willing to accept 
actual facts regarding the flour business 
and present them to its readers. 

This particular publication harps con- 
tinually on the difference between the 
present retail price of flour in small 
packages and the wholesale car-lot price 
of $10.25 at which the Grain Corporation 
some time ago offered soft wheat flour 
for sale. If its representative would 
take the trouble to inquire, he would find 
that this offer met with such popular 
public favor that exactly three carloads 
of flour were sold and, of these, two were 
canceled, leaving the actual sale one car. 
The flour so offered was vastly different 
from that regularly offered to the trade 
at higher prices. In flour, as in anything 
else, quality counts. This also applies to 
journalism. 

NOTES 
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tributors, is on a 10 days’ trip in the 
West, visiting the firm’s milling connec- 
tions. 

The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., has discontinu its New York 
office at 23-25 Beaver Street, formerly in 
charge of I. Bruce Howard. All con- 
tracts and bills must be authorized by 
the main office at Menomonie, Wis. 

E, Nattkemper, who for many years 
has represented the American Hominy 
Co. in New York, has gone to Indianap- 
olis to fill another position with the com- 
pany. J. H. Genung will hereafter rep- 
resent it in New York, with offices at the 
old address, 17 Battery Place. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 6.—A few millers’ 
representatives report a better demand 
for flour, but few sales. Demand for new 
spring wheat flours was especially dull, 
even with the market 30c bbl lower than 
last week. Pastry flour and some bread 
flour was taken by the trade to meet 
pressing needs, One miller’s representa- 
tive reported the sale of several thousand 
barrels’ Kansas short patents at $11.25@ 
11.35 bbl, in sacks; also some high-grade 
Standard patents. There was some de- 
mand for soft winter wheat pastry flours, 
especially those from Ohio, Michigan and 
New York. 

There is much unfavorable comment 
heard regarding the offer of the Grain 
Corporation to sell soft winter wheat flour 
in unlimited quantities at $9.85 bbl in 
sacks, and $10.45 in wood. Even at these 
comparatively low prices, there is no re- 
port of any business having been done. 

Rumors have been circulating in this 
market to the effect that the Grain Cor- 
poration also contemplated offering hard 
winter and spring wheat flours to the 
trade on similar conditions and at corre- 
sponding low prices, and it looks as if a 
protest would be made by the federated 
flour clubs. The market, under these 
conditions, is unsettled, and buyers in 
need of flour are purchasing only in small 
quantities. 

One thing that has been worrying the 
local trade is fear that the Grain Cor- 
poration would sell flour at retail direct 
to consumers, eliminating the $2 profit 
allowed wholesalers and retailers who 
bought from the government under the 
terms of the advertised offers, but it has 
been advised that such action is not con- 
templated, 

New spring wheat flours range $11.35 
@12 for standard and $12.20@12.50 for 
special short patents. Hard winter pat- 
ents are held at $11@12, soft winter pat- 
ents at $10.60@11 for the bulk of the 
offerings, and soft winter straights at 
$10.30@ 10.75. 

Market easier for corn products, on 
account of the decline in the grain, and 
prices 10@25c per 100 Ibs lower than last 
week. Oatmeal also lower, with demand 
not so active and a little pressure to sell 
shown by receivers. 





NOTES 

Stocks of flour held by jobbers and 
distributors on Sept. 1, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce report, totaled 
30,563 bbls, compared with 32,110 on Aug. 
1 and 17,739 a year ago. 

Corporations formed this week: P. M. 
Leavitt Co. Malden, Mass., to deal in 
flour, etc., with a capital of $35,000, and 
also in Norwood, Quincy and Marlboro, 
with a capital in each of $10,000; E. R. 
Sherburne Co., to deal in flour, etc., 
Holyoke and Springfield, Mass., and 
Manchester, N. H, with a capital in each 
of $25,000. 

The Belgian, the first vessel ordered 
by the Leyland Line to replace the ton- 
nage lost through the activities of Ger- 
man submarines during the war, was 
launched Aug. 29 and will be placed in 
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the passenger and cargo service between 
Liverpool and Boston. She is about the 
same size as the Devonian, one of the 
steamers sunk. Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 6—With buyers 
continuing to hold off, it does not look as 
if the regular fall rush for flour would 
come along at the usual time, although 
most mills have hopes of at least a fair 
trade. There is no incentive to stock up 
so long as the high cost of living commo- 
tion continues. Prices are low enough 
here, in fact too low to suit some of the 
mills on their best grades. Buyers are 
getting their flour about as fast as it is 
called for, although the car situation is 
still in poor shape. This would indicate 
that they are fairly well supplied at the 
moment. However, should the call be- 
come urgent, and it usually does when 
there is any difficulty in getting cars, the 
railroad managers “would hear a howl 
from the mills. So far they have re- 
frained from complaining, but it is very 
tiresome. 

The mills are a little shy on local trade, 
and prices were reduced 25c on the best 
family patents and 50c for bakers patent. 
First clears are freely offered, and there 
is an inclination to force sales. Rye flour 
dull and easy. 

The mills here are busy, and produc- 
tion will be larger next week, as repairs 
have been completed and everything is in 
shape to run full capacity when neces- 
sary. But they will need more cars than 
are being supplied now. 

Kansas flour is reported in good de- 
mand, with no change in prices from last 
week. 

Winter wheat mills are doing a little 
more business, as prices are now believed 
to be low enough. Short winter patent 
is offered at $11, standard at $10.65 and 
pastry at $10.20, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds appear easier, and there is 
more disposition to sell. Buyers are hold- 
ing off, waiting to see what will happen 
to the coarse grain market. There is lit- 
tle call for shipment stuff or in transit, 
as it takes too long, under present rail- 
road conditions, to get it here. Some of 
the local mills had a few cars of spot to 
offer today, and there were resellers, 
particularly of bran, at quite a decline 
from last week’s prices. There were sales 
at $45 ton, and some of the mills would 
accept $46 for a few cars now ready to 
move. Middlings were offered at $60, 
spot, but were not very plentiful at that 
figure. 

Corn-meal coarse feed declined sharp- 
ly, but not sufficient to bring out many 
buyers. Hominy feed was offered at $72, 
Buffalo, for shipment, and spot is $2@3 
lower than last week, with only a limited 
demand. Gluten feed brings $80, spot, 
but there were offerings of all September 
shipment at $72.20, Buffalo. Cottonseed 
meal lower and weak at $76.50, shipment, 
track, Buffalo. There was a big break 
in oil meal, sales being made by the mills 
at $76@80 for spot or prompt shipment, 
the latter price being asked today. Some 
little export demand has developed for 
cake. Export buyers had their prices 
fixed too low, but are now getting in line. 

Rolled oats firm, with a fairly good 
demand. Oat hulls, reground, sacked, 
sold at $27, track, Buffalo, and inquiry 
was good at that price. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


The output of Buffalo mills for the 
week, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, was as follows, with comparisons, 
in bbls: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Te WOR oi cele eee eRe 125,235 76 
EME WOR ice cee bas Hee oe 133,650 80 
RO MG boiiwacs de - 148,940 89 
Two years ago 87,200 53 
Three years ago ......++.. 99,500 60 


MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 


There has been quite a steady stream 
of wheat going out of Buffalo elevators in 
canal-sized steamers bound. for Montreal. 
So far, 250,000 bus have been shipped. 
This is an emergency measure to take 
care of wheat lost by the explosion of the 
elevator at Port Colborne, and for which 
ee had been secured for export. 

vernment is shipping out all the 
wheat y rail from Buffalo that it can 
get cars for. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 8,900,- 
000 bus, compared with 2,779,000 a year 
ago. It is believed that considerable of 
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this wheat will begin moving soon. There 
are over 4,000,000 bus of other grain in 
store here, compared with less than 1,- 
000,000 a year ago. 

NOTES 

The canal this week took 61,800 bus 
oats for New York. 

With good rains throughout this state, 
pastures are looking good again and 
there is. plenty of corn fodder to lessen 
the consumption of millfeeds. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were 1,444,000 bus, of which 934,000 were 
wheat. A year ago the receipts were 
645,000 bus wheat, and no other grains. 

The Toltec, en route from Montreal 
for Buffalo to take a cargo of wheat for 
that port, caught fire and was completely 
destroyed while proceeding up the St. 
Lawrence River. This steamer took a 
small cargo of wheat from Buffalo to 
Montreal a week ago. 





E. BanGasser. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Sept. 6.—Flour was 
irregular and inactive. The talking down 
of prices by Hoover and Armour, to say 
nothing of Congress, and the announce- 
ment that the government’s weekly pur- 
chases at $9.75@10.30, cotton, included 
some hard wheat stock, were most dis- 
couraging to the local trade. The col- 
lapse in coarse grain was also discon- 
certing. 

New spring short patents closed nomi- 
nally at $11.50@11.75; long patents, $11 
@11.25; first clears, $8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. The champion sale of the week was 
of 95 per cent stock at $11.90, cotton, 
while others were anxious to sell the same 
grade at $11@11.25. Some mills were 
willing to sell long patent or straight as 
low as $10.85, if not $10.75, cotton or 
jute, up to mid-week, but were asking 
more at the close. First clear was press- 
ing around $9, cotton. 

New hard winters were steady and 
quiet, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.35@11.60; long patents, 
$10.85@11.10; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Offerings were freer of all 
grades, but especially first clear, though 
buyers showed no interest. 

New soft winters were in better de- 
mand at unchanged prices, patents clos- 
ing nominally at $10.25@10.50; near-by 
straights, $9.75@10,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
A fair business was done in patent at 
$10.75@10.90, wood, likewise in near-by 
straight at $9.50 bulk, or $9.75 in second- 
hand 98-lb cottons. 

City mills ran to capacity on old orders 
and made good sales to the government. 
but found domestic trade light, with 
prices unchanged on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 48,649 
bbls; destined for export, 24,841. 

NOTES 

A new local flour firm, to be known as 
the Wagner Cereal Co., is said to be in 
prospect. 

Cars permitted for wheat, but not yet 
arrived, 2,713, indicating 3,250,000 bus 
still to come forward. 

Maryland agriculturists are taking 
part in the discussion of plans to anni- 
hilate the European corn borer. 

Exports from here this week included 
6,355 bbls flour and 941,955 bus grain—- 
641,105 wheat, 173,568 oats, 110,615 rye 
and 16,667 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Sept. 6, 1919, 600,148 bus; 
year ago, 503,323. Range of prices this 
week, $1.70@2; last year, $1.85@1.90. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Sept. 6, 894,145 bus; same 
period last year, 991,020. Range of prices 
this -week, $1.60@2.36Y,; last year, $2@ 
2.3834. 

Flour quotations committee on ’change 
for the month of September are A. W. 
Mears, J. Ross Myers and William C. 
Scott; alternates, H. S. Belt, C. H. Gibbs 
and Duane H. Rice. 

The Reid Co., Gapland, Md., with 
$6,000 capital stock, to deal in flour, 
grain, dairy products, etc., has been in- 
corporated by James and Daniel M. Reid, 
and Leon R. Lourtee. 

Richard G. Macgill, Jr., vice-president 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the 
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Patapsco Mills, has bought property at 
Park and Lafayette avenues, and is im- 
proving it for his winter residence. 

Effective Sept. 2, the annual insurance 
rates on grain in Baltimore elevators per 
$100, have been posted as follows: in ele- 
vator B, Baltimore & Ohio, $4.25; eleva- 
tor C, Baltimore & Ohio, $4; elevator No. 
1, Pennsylvania, $3.63. 

Eight new steel trawlers, built for 
France by the Foundation Shipbuilding 
Co., Savannah, Ga., are here to be fitted 
with towing machines, after which they 
will take on coal, food and supplies and 
sail for a French port. 

The France & Canada Steamship Co., 
with the intention of establishing a pas- 
senger and freight service between Bal- 
timore and French ports, has leased the 
offices in the Stewart Building formerly 
occupied by the Johnston Line. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 6.—City mills 
ground a total of 10,800 bbls flour this 
week, or 58 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 10,100, or 55 per cent, last 
week. Of this total, 9,250 bbls were 
spring, 800 winter and 750 rye. 

There is considerable inquiry for flour, 
apparently because the trade is looking 
for bargains. However there is little 
change in prices and the general tone of 
the market is firm. 

Despite the comparatively light buying, 
mills are fairly busy, with some sold 
ahead for a reasonable time. The trade, 
apparently, is looking for cheaper flour, 
and is disinclined to buy except for im- 
mediate needs. On the other hand, some 
of the mills here are selling for early de- 
livery only, believing that higher prices 
for wheat, with flour following, are among 
the possibilities, 

There is little change in prices on pat- 
ents. Some mills quote 25c bbl lower, 
but this is due to the change from old 
to new wheat rather than any real con- 
cession. While clears are in light de- 
mand, with some of the mills storing, oth- 
ers have disposed of everything in sight, 
with no change in prices. Low-grade is 
steady, with some of the mills having a 
special trade in this reporting all sold out 
for some time to come. 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flour: spring patents, $12.25@12.50, cot- 
ton ¥’s, car lots, Boston, with October 
delivery for some lots; old wheat pat- 
ents, spot, $12.75, Boston; new, local, 
$12.75; clear, $9.50@10.40, cotton 1/.’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $10; low-grade, $6.95 
@7.40, jute, car lots, Boston. 

What is said of hard wheat flour ap- 
plies in large degree to trade in soft 
wheat flour. There is some inquiry, but 
the trade is buying in small lots and 
mostly for immediate needs. Bakers, 
while their stocks are generally low, are 
not disposed to accumulate any holdings. 
Winter straights are quoted at $10.25@ 
10.30 bbl, cotton %’s, Boston; local, 
$10.60@10.80, in small lots to grocers 
and bakers. 

Demand for whole-wheat and graham 
flour dull, with little change in prices. 
On a small-lot basis, graham is quoted at 
$9.50 bbl, cotton 14’s; whole-wheat, $11.40 
@11.50. With the demand for cheaper 
flour insistent in some quarters, the won- 
der is that the public does not take ad- 
vantage of the relatively low price of 
rye flour. The best white brands are 
quoted at $8.10@8.20, cotton %’s, car 
lots, Boston; jobbing, western white $10, 
medium $9, dark $8.75. 

There is little let-up in demand for 
millfeed, despite the fact that some farm- 
ers are grinding rye, and others turning 
wheat into feed. There is more inquiry 
for middlings than for lighter feeds, but 
all grades are cleaned up as fast as 
made. Principal quotations: spring bran, 
$48.40@49 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $50; winter bran, $48@49, mill 
door only; spring middlings, $59.40@64, 
sacked, car lots, Boston, with some mills 
offering none; local, $60; winter mid- 
dlings, $60@62, mill door only. Rye 
feed is firm at $50@52, local only. 

Corn meal steady; sales light. Quota- 
tions: table grade, $5 per 100 lbs; feed- 
ing, $4.35@4.50. 


NOTES 
Millers report that none of the winter 

wheat here will grade above No, 2. 
oe Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 

ley Milling Co., is the donor of one of 
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the prizes being contested for this week 
at Rochester Horse Show. 

The New York College of Agriculture 
advises farmers to drag up all volunteer 


* grain that may start in their wheatfields 


after plowing, as a preventive against 
Hessian fly. 

Traffic on the new barge canal is not 
as heavy as had been hoped. Recently, 
in the way of propaganda, a number of 
business men were carried its length 
aboard a yacht, to acquaint them with 
its possibilities. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Puicapetpuia, Pa., Sept. 6.—There 
was little or nothing new in the condition 
of the local flour market this week. 
Owing to the agitation against the high 
cost of living there was not much dispo- 
sition to trade, and buyers were operating 
only to satisfy actual needs. Prices show 
little change. The best flours, which are 
the kind most in demand, command top 
figures. Doubtful and unknown brands 
find very little inquiry. Rye flour is in 
small supply and steady, though dull. 
Corn goods are weak and largely nominal, 

as there is a limited demand. 





NOTES 

John Grier, formerly a flour merchant 
of this city, died Tuesday, aged 81. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, has 
returned from a vacation spent in Ocean 
City, N. J. 

tdmund E. Delp, of the E. E. Delp 
Grain Co., motored here from his home in 
Bourbon, Ind. 

The New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co. has brought suit against Michael 
Strolli for $4,606.26, alleged to be due 
for violation of contract. 

The state department of agriculture 
expects a good corn crop as a result of 
reports received showing conditions on 
Sept. 1. Some counties report the yield 
excellent in spite of the weather condi- 
tions, and that the pests did not do the 
damage feared. 

Samuet S,. Dantets. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Sept. 6—The ma- 
jority of the mills in the Southeast com- 
plained of dull business this week. How- 
ever, the total volume handled was fairly 
large. Bookings were below those of 
three weeks ago, but sales of carloads 
were made daily, and shipping instruc- 
tions were fairly brisk. 

Jobbers complained of slow sales to re- 
tailers, and gave as a reason therefor the 
agitation in regard to resale prices. Re- 
tailers are buying from hand to mouth. 

There was a slightly easier tone to the 
flour market, though mills with estab- 
lished brands maintained their prices. 
Quotations at the close of the week: best 
or short soft winter wheat patents, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11 
@1140; standard or regular patents, 
$10.15@10.45; 100 per cent flour, $9.90 
@10. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours reported a fair demand. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat flour, 98 Ibs, jute, 
delivered at Nashville, $11.40@11.80; 
hard winter wheat flour, $10.60@10.80. 

The millfeed situation is practically 
unchanged. Current demand was less ac- 
tive, but mills are sold ahead. Quota- 


sa Ta 


tions: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $43@45; 
standard middlings or shorts, @61. 


FLOUR OUTPUT | ; 
The output of Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, with a capacity of 206,190 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 6 was 
164,594, or 79.8 per cent of capacity, com- 
ared with 185,310 bbls and 80.2 per cent 
ast week, 50.9 per cent in 1918, 79 in 
1917, 74.1 in 1916, 69.2 in 1915, 59.8 in 
1914, 52 in 1913 and 52.2 in 1912. 


THE CORN TRADE 
The demand for corn meal continues 
almost negligible. Quotations: bolted 
meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio Riv- 
er points, $4.30; plain meal, $4.10. 
Southeastern corn mills, with a capac- 
ity of 151,800 bus, ground this week 
18,089, or 11.9 per cent of capacity, com- 
peg with 16,703 bus, or 12.3 per cent, 
ast week. 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 6 Aug. 30 
Piour, OBId 2... cc ccvceces 40,600 36,000 
TV RORR, DUB |i 5. 0 Spe SoU 961,000 959,500 
ee Bey ers es 90,600 103,000 
OO GA as eka ae erase 384,000 270,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 240 cars. 

J. H. Wilkes & Co., of Nashville, will 
erect an addition to their plant to double 
their facilities for manufacturing feed 
and handling grain. This company is one 
of the large grain and milling concerns 
of the Southeast, and its business has 
been expanding rapidly the last few 
years, 

Joun Lerper. 





Japan’s Argentine Trade 

A few years ago the Japanese trader 
was scarcely known and little talked of 
in the Buenos Aires market, but today, 
according to a report of Vice-Consul 
Frank B. O’Grady, at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, to the State department, the en- 
ergetic representatives of the land of 
the Mikado constitute a fairly large and 
constantly increasing group. 

“Japanese merchandise is brought di- 
rect to this port,” writes Mr. O’Grady, 
“by steamers of the two Japanese steam- 
ship lines, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
the Osaka Shosen Kaisha. Japanese mer- 
chants do their banking business through 
the. recently established branch of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, and they have 
formed a Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce here, which institution is now a 
member of the Interallied Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“A patriotic Japanese here publishes 
a paper in his native language, and to 
talk with his countrymen one is impressed 
with the fact that they expect to hold 
and increase their relations with this 
market. 

“Imports into Argentina from Japan 
in 1917 were 300 per cent above those of 
1910, and amounted to $3,203,081. Ex- 
ports from Argentina to Japan were 
practically nil prior to 1917, when they 
were valued at $2,036,725. Ten Japanese 
vessels arrived here in 1917, as compared 
with one in 1912.” 





For the year 1918 the provincial gov- 
ernment of Ontario derived a first reve- 
nue of $1,756,085 from its crown lands. 





Country— 
America: 


Canada 
Europe: 


Alsace-Lorraine 
United Kingdom 


Italy 
Luxemburg 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


sia: 
British India 


Jap 
Africa: 
*Not including invaded territory. 





The World’s Wheat and Rye Areas 


Figures showing the comparative areas of wheat and rye in 1918 and 
1919 have been compiled by the United States Bureau of Crop 
and the International Institute of Agriculture, as follows (000’s omitted) : 


OR oo SP ree er Cene e k 


France except Alsace-Lorraine....... 


RIREEE Cs aw DNAIY Vb Ov oS wow ab eee 





- ‘Wheat——, c—— Rye 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
ets 71,526 59,110 6,576 6,185 
vee 16,958 17,304 576 554 
wtp 11,779 10,850 1,862 1,735 
aks 167 bas 130 cr 
ea 3,120 2,773 see 101 
é'v'e 125 141 554 537 
wee 11,317 10,228 2,493 1,818 
e+e 36 sa 58 nee 
alee *10,788 272 *270 
® 24 . 17 
a 310 936 
o'ge 203 72 
PE rs 23,565 35,389 
sey 1,362 1,458 
mare 1,190 1,413 


Estimates 


















DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvurs, Mixy., Sept. 8.—Millers re- 

rt a continued fair demand for flour. 

rders and directions came steadily, but 
there was no urgency in the call. Many 
buyers are still skeptical as to the main- 
tenance of the present price level, and 
buy only from hand to mouth. Mill quo- 
tations were reduced 10@40c bbl. 

The durum mill reports a growing de- 
mand for flour. Sales came in vol- 
ume, and the aggregate was satisfactory. 
Orders covered both September and Oc- 
tober delivery, and business under con- 
tract will keep the mill busy for some 
time. Cheaper wheat led the mill to re- 
duce its prices 25c bbl. 

Rye flour continues featureless, with 
no interest aside from local demand. The 
outside trade is cared for as to supplies 
or is drawing its requirements from other 
sources, 

Duluth-Superior mills last week pro- 
duced 10,400 bbls, or 28 per cent, against 
10,405, or 28 per cent, the previous week, 
and 16,750, or 46 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is reported slow in sale and 
firm in price. The mixed-car trade keeps 
mills well sold up and busy making de- 
liveries. 

NOTES 

The Duluth Universal mill is closed 

down this week for repairs. 


A fair volume of Canadian wheat ar- 
rived last week in cars, and went into ele- 
vators. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., was in Minneapolis 
Thursday and Friday. 

Frank L. Carey, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, visited President 
Barnes here last week. 

Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Director, left 
Saturday evening for New York, after 
spending a week here looking after pri- 
vate affairs. 

Rye futures ruled fairly active last 
week, with moderate price variations. 
When weakness was shown, the shipping 
interest supported the market and 
checked the declines. 


The percentage of top grades in the 
spring wheat now coming in is very 
light. The amount of spring wheat com- 
ing is below that of durum or mixed 
wheat, the former leading. ‘ 

Not a bushel of wheat was shipped last 
week. Stocks have nearly run out. A 
little oats and flaxseed went out in cars. 
Three small boatloads of rye, aggregating 
287,000 bus, comprised all of the lake 
shipping. 

Some eastern interest was evident in 
cash oats last week, and helped to main- 
tain prices. Barley sold off early in the 
week, but recovered and closed 2c higher 
than the week before. The demand is 
better, and receipts and offerings light. 

The elevators and United States Grain 
Corporation were in the market last week 
caring for the surplus receipts of durum 
wheat after mill requirements had been 
met. The basic price ruled. The Corpo- 
ration also took over mixed-grade wheat 
that other interests did not care to handle. 


Between 300 and 400 package freight 
handlers on the Northern Pacific docks 
struck today for an adjustment in their 
wage scale, which they claim has been 
promised but not accorded, although al- 
ready in effect at lower lake ports. Su- 
perintendent Strachan is wrestling with 
the matter today. Five boats dre at the 
docks awaiting unloading, and one will 
probably sail with at least a part cargo. 

F. G. Cartson. 





British Shipbuilding 
British shipbuilding experienced a 
rather healthy improvement during the 
second quarter of 1919, as Lloyds Regis- 
ter showed that 782 vessels, of a gross 
tonnage of 2,524,050, were under con- 
struction, This was an increase of 269,- 
000 tons on the amount under construc- 
tion at the end of March, and 709,000 
tons more than the amount building a 
year ago. Records reveal that 181 ves- 
sels of 514,240 tons were launched during 
the last quarter, which compares with 
72 vessels of 203,966 tons launched during 

the first three months of 1919, 





Australian farmers are on 
themselves in the cultivation of flax, 

over 1,200 tons of seed recently were ~ 
threshed .at Drouin, Victoria. 
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RICE-GROWING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By Carroii K. MIcHENER 


The earth, as well as Mars—assuming 
that the more imaginative of the astron- 
omers are right—has some stupendous 
sears showing the indefatigable activities 
of man. Earth, of course, could display 
no such colossal works as the so-called 
Martian canals, but the inhabitant of 
Mars, if he were possessed of a telescope 
more powerful than any of .ours, might 
get a thrill or two in turning his instru- 
ment upon this planet. Among the less- 
er curiosities that would appear in his 
glass to puzzle his astronomical mind 
would be the transfigured mountains of 
certain parts of the Philippines which 
are given over to rice-growing. 

As will be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, there is a certain astronom- 
ical suggestion in the terraced mountain- 
sides, viewed from a lofty distance. They 
present a maze of lines representing the 
masonry walls of a laborious system of 
rice culture begun centuries ago and pre- 
served through untold human effort by 
some of the most primitive tribes in the 
Philippine archipelago. 

The engineering problems involved in 
building and maintaining the mountain 
terraces appear to have been handled with 
an instinctive skill. The masonry is of 
rough stone and mortar, and of a very 
permanent quality. The grading of the 
rice beds is perfect, and there is a thor- 
oughly efficient system of sluicing that 
permits the most efficient utilization of 
the rain water stored during the rainy 
season. 

Horizontally the irrigation terraces are 
from 20 to 40 feet apart, and each ter- 
race is from 10 to 20 feet above or be- 
low its neighbor. There are small sluice 
gates in each terrace to control the water 
level and distribute the contents over 
lower terraces as occasion arises. 

Rice always has been the staple food of 
the Filipinos, although in recent years 
there has been an increasing consumption 
of other cereals, chiefly imported. When 
the islands were discovered by the Span- 
iards in the sixteenth century, rice was 
the only cultivated crop of any impor- 
tance, and until the latter part of the 


nineteenth century it was the principal 
article of export. Hemp, sugar and coco- 
nuts became more profitable, and sup- 
planted rice as products for export, and 
from a rice-exporting country the Phil- 
ippines became a buyer of foreign rice. 
In 1918 the imports were 6,470,908 bus. 

Rice is grown most extensively in the 
lowlands of the south half of Luzon, in 
north Panay and in Negros, but the cul- 
ture of either the lowland or the upland 
varieties for local consumption is very 
general, The processes of cultivation re- 
main more or less primitive, but in recent 
years threshing and pearling machinery 
has been imported by foreign enterprise, 
steam power mills bemg established in 
several important rice-growing centers. 

The use of more ancient methods, how- 
ever, is frequently encountered, the grain 
sometimes being husked in a large mortar 
hewn from a block of hard wood, in 
which it is beaten with a pestle. There is 
an ingenious improvement upon this ar- 
rangement by means of a wooden me- 
chanical apparatus for which the power 
is applied by water buffaloes. It con- 
sists of a vertical shaft on which is 
keyed a bevel wheel revolving horizontal- 
ly and geared into a bevel pinion fixed 
upon a horizontal shaft. In this shaft 
are adjusted pins, which, at each revolu- 
tion, eatch the corresponding pins in ver- 
tical sliding columns. These columns, 
being raised and allowed to fall of their 
own weight when the raising pins have 
passed on, act as pounders, or pestles, 
in the mortars placed below them. 

Many varieties of rice are found in the 
Philippines, most of them aquatic. After 
the rains have fallen in sufficient -quan- 
tities to saturate the ground, a seed bed 
generally is planted in one corner of a 
field. This is done usually in the month 
of June. The heavy rains fall in August, 
when the fields are plowed. The young 
plants then aré taken from their seed 
beds, their tops and roots are trimmed, 
and they are transplanted in rows about 
a handbreadth apart. This work is done 
entirely by hand, largely by women’s 
labor. Holes are made in the soil with 


the fingers, and four or five sprouts are 
placed in each of them. Harvesting of 
the aquatic rice begins in December. 





Flour and Feed Notes 

The flour mill of N. L. Mansfield and 
the grain warehouse of H. P. Wayne, 
both located at Delrose, Tenn., burned, 
with a loss of $20,000. 

The La Grange (Ky.) Flour and Feed 
Mills have been sold by F. B. Lee and 
V. G. McDonald to I. D, Mitchell and I. 
J. Hitt, of Shelvyville, Tenn. 

Th Modern Mill Co., Johnston City, 
Tenn., has completed its new 250,000-bu 
grain elevator. Fourteen tanks of steel 
and concrete were erected. 

The West Texas Grain Co., of Sweet- 
water, Texas, has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, by W. P. Wortham, 
J. B. Bowie and T. D. Watkins. An ele- 
vator and warehouse will be built at once, 
and the firm will handle flour and feeds. 

The Roach-Rothenberger Milling Co. 
has been incorporated, at Delphi, Ind., 
with $20,000 capital stock, by William 
and H. E. Roach, and Divi Rothenberger. 

Albert Witherby, of Oxford, Ohio, has 
bought the flour mill at New Carlisle, 
Ohio, and has taken possession operating 
as the New Carlisle Steam Roller Mills. 

The North Baltimore (Ohio) Grain Co. 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock, by A. P. Johnson, W. A. 
Jones, C. A. Kelley, A. D. Blehler and 
C. W. Heimer. 

The flour, feed and grain warehouse of 
J. A. Nyart, Peckville, Pa., burned, with 
a loss of $25,000. 

The Huddleston (Va.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock 

The flour mill at Crimora, Va., owned 
by Charles Harman and Wallace De- 
Rundeau, was struck by lightning and 
burned, with a loss of $16,000. 

The Wright Milling Co., Bluefield, W. 
Va., is erecting a $30,000 elevator. 

The Whitewright Milling Co., Dallas, 
Texas, has been incorporated, with $150,- 
000 capital stock, by T. H. and L. P. 
Sears, and J. P. Southland, who will 
erect a flour mill and elevator. . 

The Concho Milling Co., San Angelo, 
Texas, will double the capacity of its 
mill. 

Several Dallas, Texas, millers, grain 
men and bakers have bought the plant 





An Igorot Rice Field on » Terraced Mountainside in Bontoe Province, P. 1. 
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and business of the Els bakery, at Dal- 
las. They will increase the bakery ca- 
pacity to 10,000 loaves daily, and extend 
the shipping business within a radius of 
100 miles. Those interested in the new 
firm are W. B. Pulliam, of the Pulliam 
Milling Co., R. B. Wadsworth, of the 
Morten Milling Co., H. C. Riser, of Bor- 
em & Stewart Co. and J. S. Baylis, of 
the Adolphus bakery. 

The grain elevator owned by Grant 
Campbell, at Washington C. H., Ohio, has 
been burned. 

W. A. Laufenberg & Bro., selling 
agents for the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., in the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
district, have moved their offices to the 


Mitchell Building, on Fodrth Street, 
Cincinnati, where they obtained larger 
quarters. > 


Final judgment has been entered in 
favor of the plaintiff in the breach-of- 
contract suit of C. E. Nadaud, Coving- 
ton, Ky., a flour salesman, vs. Charles 
Diefenbach, Jr., a miller at Hamilton, 
Ohio. The defendant has been directed 
to pay the plaintiff $375. 

The Simmons Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated, at Cincinnati, with $50,000 
capital stock, by J. S., L. S.. W. M. and 
C. S. Simmons, to do a general milling 
and grain business. 

Lloyd Munkers, who previous to his 
entrance into the military service of the 
United States overseas, was manager of 
the New Orleans branch of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., of Kansas City, has 
returned as manager for the same com- 
pany, and has opened an office at 406 
Board of Trade Building. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Fort Collins, Colo., will construct a con- 
crete elevator of four units, each haviyg 
a capacity of 15,000 .bus. The approxi- 
mate cost will be $75,000. 

H. S. Daniels and H. G. Neely have 
bought the elevator and feed business of 
Croppel & Schneider, Jerseyville, 11). 

The Carlinville (Ill.) Milling Co., re- 
cently organized with $90,000 capital 
stock, will build a 500-bbl flour mill. 

L. E. Powell, a grain dealer and feed 
merchant at Shelbyville, Ill, has taken 
his son, Raymond, into partnership, and 
the firm will be known as L. E. Powell 
& Son. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Newburg, 
Iowa, is building a feed storage ware- 
house, 60x80. 

Gund & Sein have bought the elevator 
and feed business of W. B. Caven, Hast- 
ings, Iowa. 

The Round Milling Co. has been incor- 
porated, at Rock Valley, Iowa, with $40,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, 
Iowa, will rebuild its elevator at Oynes, 
Iowa, which recently burned. The new 
elevator will be of concrete construction, 
and cost $25,000. 

B. L. Cook has sold the grain and feed 
business of Cook Bros. Grain Co., Mar- 
Sshalltown, Iowa, to his brother A. A. 
Cook, of Woodward, Iowa, who will con- 
tinue the business. 

The elevator and feed warehouse owned 
by the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Kingsley, 
Iowa, was destroyed by lightning, with a 
loss of $40,000. 

The Farmers’ Union has bought the 
elevator and feed business of Harris & 
Albright, Lewis, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Sac City, 
Iowa, is building a feed warehouse, 12x24. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated at Earlham, Iowa, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, to deal in grain, feeds, 
ete., by S. G. Golightly, William Acker- 
man and Henry Thompson. 

C. A. Hoff, Livermore, Iowa, has 
bought the Huntington (Iowa) Elevator. 

J. P. Schissel and son Arthur, of Ger- 
mania, Iowa, have bought an interest in 
the three elevators and feed warehouses 
located at Germania, Gridley and Dol- 
liver, Iowa. They will operate as A. C. 
Schissel & Co., with Arthur Schissel as 
manager. 

The elevator owned by the Independent 
Grain & Lumber Co., Clutler, Iowa, was 
struck by lightning and burned. Loss 
$10,000, partly insured. 

The G. W. Smith Co. has been organ- 
ized at Hampden, Maine, with $50,000 
capital stock, to deal in flour, feeds and 
grain. 

Work has begun on two large corru- 
gated iron warehouses for the Weiser 
Milling Co., Vale, Oregon. 

The K. O. Smith Co., has been incor- 
porated, at Deposit, N.* Y., with $30,000 
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capital stock, to do a general wholesale 
and retail flour and feed business. 

The Berk Milling Co. has been organ- 
ized at Attica, N. Y., with $100,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

The Delaware Mills Co, has been or- 
ganized, at Deposit, N. Y., with $200,000 
capital, to do a general milling and farm- 
ers’ supply business. 

The Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co. is 
erecting a large warehouse. 

The capacity of the Kelly Flour Mills, 
Frederick, Okla., will be doubled and a 
large warehouse built. 

W. M. Randels has bought the interest 
of Mrs. Mattie Grubb in the grain firm 
of Randels & Grubb, Enid, Okla. 

The Middle State Milling Co. has been 
incorporated, at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
with $50,000 capital. 

The Drennan elevators and the Vinita 
(Okla.) Mill Co. are making extensive 
improvements. to their plants. 

‘the Barnett Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Eldon, Mo., has moved into its new con- 
crete and stucco office building. 

H. E. Warren and R. E. Bohannon 
are building two elevators at Richland, 
Mo. 

Construction work on the new plant 
of the Waynesville (Mo.) Flour Mills 
is well under way. 

The Winfred (Mont.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been organized, with $150,000 
capital stock. 

The Winnett (Mont.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $150,000 capital, 
by F. J. Brankhort, J. A. Sharpe and 
B. L. Jones. 

The American Co-operative Associa- 
tion has bought the grain and feed busi- 
ness of C. E. Cook, Cumberland, Wis. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co. has 
bought the business of the Wm. Slaughter 
Grain Co., Dakota City, Neb. 

The Belt (Mont.) Roller Mills have 
heen bought by the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., recently incorporated with $40,000 
capital stock. The new company will 
build a mill and make other improve- 
ments, 

The Panhandle Grain & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, has bought the flour 
mill at Canyon, Texas, 

The Community Grain Co. has been or- 
ganized, at San Juan, Texas, with $25,000 
capital stock, by W. J. Buttachaua and 
P. J. Williams. 

Douglas, Cator & Barnes are erecting 
a $12,000 elevator at Stratford, Texas. 

The Edinburgh (Texas) Elevator & 
Milling Co. has been incorporated, with 
$12,000 capital stock, by Frank Flanagan, 
B. F. Richey and W. H. Corsage. 

The Farmers’ Union Warehouse Co., 
Abiliene, Texas, is building a feed ware- 
house, 50x140, Wiley Turner is manager 
of the company. 

The Cereal Milling Co. has beeen or- 
ganized at Houston, Texas, to manufac- 
ture breakfast cereals from rice. S. B. 
Brown, president of the Central Bank of 
Wilcox, Ariz., heads the new concern. J. 
B. Gaughan, of Houston, is vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles Leo, of Rosenberg, 
Texas, secretary and treasurer. 

The Hilbert (Wis.) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. has been organized, with $25,000 cap- 
ital stock, to deal in flour, feeds and 
grain. 

M. N. Altenhofen has sold his elevator 
and feed business at Campbellsport, 
Wis., to E. F. Messner and A. F. Ket- 
ter. ° 

H. C. Berger has sold his interest in 
the Waterford (Wis.) Milling Co. to 
his partners, A. S, Titus and George 
Healy. 

The Hartford (Wis.) Co-operative Co. 
has bought the malt house and grain ele- 
vator of Grimm & Schroeder, and will 
remodel it into a feed warehouse. 

The Oconto (Wis.) Grist Mills are 
again in operation after being closed for 
the installation of new machinery and 
undergoing repairs. 

O. L. Warren and C. H. Beadle, of 
Juneau, Wis., have formed a partnership, 
and will engage in the milling business. 
A suitable building has been secured and 
machinery is now being installed. Mr. 
Warren was formerly proprietor of the 
Juneau Roller Mills. 

The Farmers’ Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
has taken over the Door County Seed Co., 
including the office, warehouse and other 
buildings, which will be used for the han- 
dling of grain. The present quarters of 
the Farmers’ Co. will be given over to 
flour and feeds. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Burgetts- 
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town, Pa., has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock. 

7. R. Newberry has bought the feed 
business of R. S. Joslin, Mauston, Wis. 

Earl Blair has sold his flour mill at 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, to the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co., of which C. S. Comer is 
president. 

The Wellington (Ohio) Flour Mills’ 
capacity is being doubled by installing 
self-rising pancake, buckwheat flour and 
food-mixing machinery. 

An addition to the feed warehouse of 
the Ejikenberry Grain Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, has been begun. 

Benfield & Bailey, operating as the 
Purity Milling Co., Salem, Ohio, are suc- 
ceeded by the Purity Milling Co., Inc., 
with O. W. Rechsteiner president, and 
H. E. Rechsteiner secretary and treasur- 
er. 

J. O. Sheppard has bought the Brazil 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wetumka, Okla., 
and will operate as the Wetumka Grain 
& Produce Co. 

The Buffalo (Okla.) . Northwestern 
Grain Co. has been incorporated, with 
$16,000 capital stock, by E. C. Johnson, 
B. E. Williams and L. E. Wallace. 

The Cherry City Milling Co., Salem, 
Oregon, with $75,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by P. W. Geiser, and 
Marion and E. S. Palmer. 

The Hamlin (Texas) Elevator has 
burned. Loss, $12,000; insured. 

A warehouse belonging to the Collin 
County Mill & Elevator Co., Celina, 
Texas, was burned. 

The Peoples’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
American Fork, Utah, has been incor- 
porated, with $50,000 capital stock. 

The Miller Flour Mills, Yakima, Wash., 
have been incorporated, with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock, by A. E. Knerr, M. R. Eoff 
and J. G. Miller, to build a 300-bbl mill. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has opened an office and ware- 
house at 823-35 East Bay Street, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Kinsey Bros. have taken over the busi- 
ness of the Acme Grain Co., Liberty 
Mills, Ind. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. has 
been organized, at North Manchester, 
Ind., with $40,000 capital stock, to deal 
in flour, feed and grain. 

John H. Taylor has bought the Smith 
& Dilliver grain elevator and feed busi- 
ness at Burlington, Iowa. 





The flour mill of the Farmers’ Union, 
Sigourney, Iowa, is nearing completion. 

The Ferncliff Feed & Grain Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., with $25,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated to deal in feeds and 
grain. 

The Young-Randolph Co., Owosso, 
Mich., is building an elevator at Holt, 
Mich. It handles all kinds of feed and 
grain. 

The flour mill of A. K. Tucker, Albion, 
Mich., was burned. Loss, $30,000; insur- 
ance, $11,000. 

The Marine City (Mich.) Elevator has 
been sold to the New Haven (Mich.) Ele- 
vator Co. 

Th plant of the H. J. Morrison Mill 
Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo., burned, with a 
loss of $85,000. 

The P. F. Brown Co. has been incor- 
porated, at Lewiston, Mont., with $100,- 
000 capital stock, to engage in the feed 
and grain business. An elevator and 
warehouse will be erected. 

The elevator of J. T. Fletcher, Breslau, 
Neb., has been bought by the Western 
Terminal Grain Elevator Co., of Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

St. Clair & Son, conducting a_ grain 
and feed business at Mount Auburn, 
Iowa, have transferred their business to 
the King-Wilder Grain Co., of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

The elevator of H. B. McVeigh, New 
Sharon, Iowa, was burned. Loss, $40,- 
000; insurance, $20,000. The plant will 
be rebuilt at once. 

The Anna (Ohio) Farmers’ Exchange 
has bought the grain elevatog and feed 
business of the Anna (Ohio) Grain Co. 

The Polk (Ohio) Elevator Co. has been 
organized, with $15,000 capital stock, to 
do a general flour, feed and grain busi- 
ness, 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co. has 
been incorporated, at Syracuse, Ohio, 
with $40,000 capital stock. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Swanders, 
Ohio, has been incorporated, with $40,- 
000 capital, to deal in flour, feed and 
grain, 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Bluffton, Ohio, 
has been organized, with $20,000 capital 
stock, to do a general grain and feed 
business. 5 

Iowa grain and feed changes: J. J. 
Fiala sueceeds Fiala & Aler, Lisbon; 
R. H. Nolan bought out C. F. Noble, 
Hawarden; Benjamin Swenson, Roland, 


has sold to C. A. Pfund; Max Higgins 
succeeds C. O. Hoff, Livermore; the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. succeeds Marr & 
Young, Traer; J. D. Lounsberry suc- 
ceeds K. R. Frazier & Co., Colo; Syn- 
horst & Son have bought out J. E. Van- 
derzyl, Leighton; A. H. 
ceeds Lynch & Thomas, Montezuma; the 
Lytton Grain Co. has bought out T. H. 
French & Co., Lytton; L. J. Mighell suc- 
ceeds the Updike Grain Co., Lake City; 
Lewis Kendall succeeds the Wilkin Grain 
Co., Bussey; the A. D. Hayes Co. has 
bought out H. H. Riepple & Son, Sperry. 

New firms in the Iowa grain and feed 
trade: E. P. Meyer has bought out An- 
derson & Lynch, Parkersburg; the Gif- 
ford Matthews Co. succeeds William Be- 
han, Masonville; the Charlton-Larson 
Grain Co. succeeds the Updike Grain Co., 
Rolfe; the D. Milligan Co. has bought out 
H. F. Dohrman, Farhamville; the Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Co., Deloit, has sold to 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co; Callander & 
Williams succeed Grieg & Zeeman, 
Ocheyedan; the Fontanelle Co-operative 
Co. has taken over the Dunlap Grain Co., 
Fontanelle; the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Exchange succeeds F. E. Hoyt, La Port; 
the Slaughter Grain Co. has bought out 
the Slaughter-Prescott Co., Sioux City; 
the Oakland (Iowa) Grain & Coal Co. 
has sold to the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Co; Tostlebe & Jamison succeed the New 
Hartford Grain Co., Cedar Falls. 

J. R. Durrie succeeds Newman & 
Morton, in the grain and feed business at 
Laurel, Neb. 

The Farmers’ Terminal Elevator, Bur- 
lington, Wis., will expend $50,000 in over- 
hauling and remodeling. An_ addition 
will double the capacity. 

The elevator of the Hord Grain Co., 
Hampton, Neb., is in operation under 
the management of A. B. Dird, of Phil- 
lips, Neb. 

The Farmers’ Union has bought the 
grain and feed business of the Wright & 
Leet Grain Co., Gilead, Neb. C. A. Jack- 
son, of Unadilla, Neb., is manager. 

J. R. Woodfill, Jr., and Ernest Davis 
have opened a wholesale flour and feed 
business at Batesville, Ark. 

The Hales & Edwards Co., Chica 
has opened a distributing branch at Os- 
wego, N. Y., in charge of W. C. Brown. 

The F. Paustain Milling Co., Brillion, 
Wis., has increased its capital to $40,000. 


J. Harry Woorrmoe. 
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Impressions and Opinions of an American Business Man 


E. M. Gueydan, of New Orleans, is m 
vd Company. He was 
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Trading 
rt of the following year. 
cotton to reach the textile mills there during the 


r of the New Orleans branch of 
Russia during the greater part 
He took to Moscow the first and last 


war, and returned to the United States in the spring of 1917. 
: In an interview reported by the editor of America at Work, St. Louis, Mr. 
Gueydan gave his -views concerning the Russian situation as herewith quoted. 


Much of American comment on Rus- 
sian affairs is hopelessly wrong, because 
it treats effects as if they were causes. 
The real cause of the Russian revolution 
may be put in a few words. Before the 
war came, the bureaucratic government 
of Russia was barely a going concern. 
The business machinery of the nation 
barely sufficed to feed and clothe the 
people, keep mills and farms going, and 
carry their products to market. When 
the fearful pressure of war was put on 
this machine, it broke down. 

In considering what I have to tell of 
what I myself saw and heard in Russia, 
bear in mind that the narrator left Rus- 
sia the day before the downfall of the 
Tsar. The things recounted were not the 
fruit of Bolshevism; they were the fruit 
of bureaucracy. The Bolshevists did not 
breed famine; famine bred Bolshevism; 
the famine was there first. 

In the early part of the winter of 
1916-17 I had an office in Moscow. The 
transportation system of the country had 
broken down. The Germans had burned 
hundreds of thousands of freightcars in 
their successful drive on the eastern 
front, and the Russian government, which 
had obtained most of its rolling stock 
abroad, had no way of supplying the 
loss. Imagine what this meant to a 
country having great industrial centers 
like Petrograd, Moscow and Riga, abso- 
lutely dependent on food produced many 
hundreds of miles from their gates. 


“FoR HIM, BARON” 


As I look back on Russia it is not the 
bloodshed, cruelty and violence that haunt 
me; one may get used to those, as I found 
in the Boer war. It is the awful night- 
mare of a whole people starving. During 
this period my food cost me 100 rubles a 
meal, The a dish was a Russian’ 
game bird something like a quail, but 
larger. One each day cost $80. Before 
leaving my lodgings for the office, I 
would change a few rubles into the small- 
est of paper money—metallic currency 
had vanished—to give to the crowd. 

They’re before me now—gaunt, hag- 
gard, thinly clad in the awful cold. 
“Baron,” comes the cry, “a little food, 
a little food, Baron! Not for me, Baron, 
for him, for him, my little one.” A baby, 
far gone, would be held out to me. “It 
is for him, Baron, only for him. It is 
not for me. Look at me!” And the 
breasts and shoulders of the mother 
would, with a convulsive movement, be 
bared to the bitter cold. “Look at me. 
Am I not a skeleton? Have my breasts 
anything for my little one? Not for me, 
Baron, but for God’s sake give to him 
before it is too late!’ Multiply that 
plea by tens of hundreds. Give it every 
setting that could add to its poignancy. 
Begin every day for months with it ring- 
ing in your ears. Know that what your 
utmost liberality can do is as a cupful 
of water against a conflagration. Do you 
wonder that often I began my day by 
crying like a woman? 


ON CHRISTMAS ,DAY 


I have spoken about the bloodshed. 
To be callous to that was necessary to 
save one’s own life. Let me illustrate: 
On Christmas Day, 1916 (Old Style), I 
was to entertain a party of guests at the 
Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow. I was stay- 
ing at the Hotel Metropole, separated 
from the theater by a great open square 
—a vast empty space, with a fountain in 
the center. 

In the afternoon I went out to get my 
oe I had — car v the center 
°o square, whi deep in snow, 
hid wh ot a. calden < t crowds of 


armed only with sticks, clu 
ing tools. I was gathered into the shout- 
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ing, close-packed mob, who were cheering 
for the revolution. 

The Moscow chief of police heard of 
the uprising. He ordered’ out the Cos- 
sacks, but did not wait for them. He 
leaped into his automobile, and made for 
the square. The first I knew of all this 
was when I saw a heavy, high-powered 
machine dash into the crowd of densely- 
packed men and women. Perhaps 20 
were killed by that first impact. The 
chief, with sword and revolver, jumped 
into the crowd, and began killing right 
and left. There had been no order to 
disperse, no parley. The crowd was 
there; that was enough. The sticks and 
hoes finally killed the chief, but he killed 
perhaps 50 or 60 people first. 

Then came the huge mounted Cossacks, 
charging the people again and again. 
Still the mob stubbornly held its ground, 
until a cry was raised: “The machine 

uns!” The crowd attempted to flee, but 
t was too late. Along an entire side of 
the gen the machine gun troops de- 
ployed, and every 30 feet or so a gun was 
set up. I reached a place behind the 
fountain, where I was screened from the 
main attack, though some of the guns 
on the flanks commanded it, and literal- 
ly “dug in” to the icy snow. Then the 
slaughter began. By the time the last 
of those able to escape had left the 
square 14,000 were lying dead. 


AN INVITATION TO A BOX PARTY 


The Cossacks rode into the square and 
began making their way about among the 
dead. I knew my life depended on mak- 
ing the right impression on the Cossack 
mind. A captain passed near where I 
lay. “Here, help me out of this,” I 
called, “I’m an Englishman.” “You are?” 
he answered, “what are you doing here?” 
“I was just crossing the square to the 
theater to get my tickets for a box I had 
reserved,” I answered, “when the trouble 
began. By the way, Captain, I should 
be glad to have you make one of us 
there tonight.” “I will, with pleasure,” 
he answered, and he di No word of 
the 14,000 dead; that was mere business 
routine. We had our theater party, go- 
ing and coming through the blood-stained 
square. 


on 100 RUBLES A MONTH 


No mind can conceive the limitless 
misery of Russia. My attention was at- 
tracted by the white, drawn face of a 
girl stenographer in the office of a friend 
—a girl whom I knew to be the highly 
educated daughter of a wealthy Riga 
lumberman whom the war had reduced to 
penury. I made inquiry as to her bud- 
get of personal expenses. She made 100 
rubles a month—which was considered 
high pay. Forty went for her room, 
and 30 more for her breakfast. Ten she 
sent to her destitute mother. This left 
20 rubles. 

In short, when nourishing food was 
costing me 100 rubles a meal, this girl 
had but one meal—at 30 rubles a month. 
And she was but one of the drops of the 
ocean of Russian sufferers. Said a 
friend of mine: “I cannot think it out. 
If God is benevolent, then he is not om- 
nipotent; and if he is omnipotent, then 
he is not benevolent.” 


THE TSAR 


I came into personal contact with the 
Tsar. I regard him as a much misunder- 
stood and much maligned man. In the 
first place, we think of Russia under the 
Romanoffs as ruled by an autocrat. This 
is nonsense. The job was too big for 50 
autocrats, and it has yet to be proven 
that any scheme of government devised 
by the wit of man is big enough and flex- 
ible enough to govern so vast a territory 
as the Russian Empire; personally I 
doubt it. A bureaucracy governed Rus- 
siay representing graft, incompetence and 


prejudice raised to the nth 
the Tsar was as ess 
it as the a 
Nicholas II was, as has been said, a 
dreamer—but he dreamed to some pur- 
pose. He believed that the old order was 
doomed, and planned to give the people, 
not a constitution merely, but a republi- 
can government—after they should be 
sufficiently educated to operate it. He 
was a man of action as well as a dream- 
er, and had begun on a great programme 
of education under which 50,000 schools 
had been established before the war be- 


an. 

We think of illiteracy, and the condi- 
tion of our colored illiterates comes to 
our minds; yet there is not one of our 
Negroes that does not live in a com- 
munity dominated by educated people, 
and come in contact with them every 
day. In Russia 98 per cent of the popu- 
lation is illiterate,“and millions live and 
die with no contact with real culture. Do 
you wonder at the note of despair char- 
acteristic of Russian fiction, poetry and 
music? Do you wonder that Russian art 
has much pathos, but no humor? 

The Russian revolution was inevitable; 
it was only a question of time and man- 
ner. The bureaucrats were too ignorant, 
too prejudiced, too dishonest and too in- 
efficient to keep the machinery of pro- 
duction and transportation necessary to 
the mobilization and supply of a great 
army in operation; their blundering ef- 
forts simply disorganized the whole busi- 
ness structure of the nation, and reduced 
the already low efficiency below the point 
where a bare living could be assured to 
the’ people. 

Russia, with a desperate courage, 
fought Germans and: Austrians on her 
frontiers and famine at home. The com- 
pany of progressive men headed by 
Prince Lvoff saw this, and tried to pre- 
cipitate the revolution in such a way as 
to control it, and direct it constructively. 
It was too late; the Socialists were too 
strong. So they turned to Kerensky, 
hoping and praying that he would have 
common-sense. A man of generous im- 
pulse, unpracticed as a child in serious 
affairs, he began with his famous decree 
abolishing discipline in the army—and 
you know the rest. 

ALTERNATIVES 

Two courses in dealing with Russia 
seem open to the world: some sort of 
forcible restoration of bureaucratic 
autocracy, or the forgetting that Russia 
exists until her people work out their 
own future—which means abandoning 
Russia to Germany. These are the only 
two courses, for the simple reason that 
bureaucracy and Germany are the only 
two forces on the ground. The future is 
gloomy as one of Russia’s own bleak 
wintry days. It is a riddle of the Sphinx. 

“LIBERTY” 

Just one other word. We read of the 
intense hostility of the Russian Bolshe- 
viki to the social and commercial order 
typified by the United States and Eng- 
land, and hear Jewish leaders in Russia 
who have lived on New York’s East Side 
informing their followers that America is 
as badly in bondage to capitalism as Rus- 
sia has been to the Tsar’s government. 
Certain well-meaning censors here at 
home have taken these utterances seri- 
ously, and warned us that the great 
city’s neglect of these young immigrants 
and the evils of capitalistic selfishness 
are now operative clear to the other side 
of the world, and are setting Europe 
aflame. All this does credit to the humil- 
ity of these gentlemen, but is based on 
utter ignorance of the Russian concep- 
tion and practice of liberty. 

Liberty in Russia—autocratic Russia— 
meant license; and from that point of 


; and view Russia, 
before 
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aside from matters which 
impinge on politics, was the freest coun- 
try in the world. There were no traffic 
ordinances; you drove where and how 

u pleased. The vexatious rules of san- 
tation observed in other countries were 
non-existent. You could drink and fight 
and brawl, and no one took any notice. 
Liberty to the Russian means an uncon- 
trolled life—license to do as you please 
without pausing to think of that trouble- 
some thing, the general welfare. 

The Russian police, hard as the nether 
millstone -where political offenses were 
concerned, were ready to compound with 
thievery and fraud and all such minor 
matters as a matter of course. The Rus- 
sian idea of liberty is individualistic be- 
yond the wildest dreams of western indi- 
vidualism. When the former East Sider 
denounced “capitalism” he was thinking 
of traffic rules and police-enforced or- 
der in the streets; of the quiet exacted 
from the roisterer at night, of the stern 
repression of crimes against property, of 
the whole machinery through which 
speaks the western idea of the rights of 

e majority. 

LUDICROUS MISCONCEPTIONS 


The conception of the Russian political 
agitator as a man desiring to introduce 
western standards into Russian political 
and social life is ludicrously at variance 
with the truth. 

For years we have been held up to 
Russia as horrible examples of a “slav- 
ery to capitalism” so complete that its 
victims were unconscious of their bond- 
age. “American and English liberty is 
but a name,” said the Russian Revolu- 
tionist. “Those people are hypocritical 


to a degree. They talk of freedom, and: 


wear the yoke of a capitalism which im- 
poses on every movement of their lives 
rules and regulations which destroy all 
real liberty.” 

The Russian political liberty which the 
revolutionists yearned for was liberty 
like the personal liberty outside of poli- 
tics. It was liberty to drive on any side 
of the road, to say and do what impulse 
dictated, to repudiate all order. Its code 
was license, its reason impulse, its light 
supplied by the incendiary’s torch. 





Farm Price Level 

The level of prices paid producers of 
the United States for the principal crops 
increased about 6.1 per cent during July; 
in the past 10 years the price level in- 
creased about 1.6 per cent during July. 
On Aug. 1 the index figure of prices was 
about 17.2 per cent higher than a year 
ago, 6.9 higher than two years ago, and 
91.9 higher than the average of the past 
10 years on Aug. 1. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following marks have been passed for 
publication by the United States Patent Of- 
fice: 

“Pin Moneys’; No. 117,840. Owner, Mrs. 
E, G. Kidd, Inc., Richmond, Va. Used on 
corn meal, pancake flour, self-rising flour, 
and buckwheat flour. 

“Conductor,” with figure of: No. 118,159. 
Owner, H. T. Lange Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Used on rolled oats. 

“Pax”; No. 118,518. Owner, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Vindicator’; No, 119,650. Owner, Holley 
Milling Co., Ogden, Utah. Used on wheat 
flour. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 30, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
cw Output—,, -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 














Minneapolis ...16,544 15,256 1,451 889 
Duluth-Superior 1,022 1,040 eee #46 
Outside mills ..12,474 9,633 282 188 

Totals ...... 30,040 25,929 1,733 1,077 











amount fed to each class of stock: 








Corn Oats B 
To horses .........+:. 24.5 67.8 
"TO. BOSTIG © o cap ass ots 19.2 13.2 
i Se ae 50.3 10.8 
BS GRSESD. 6 ovis ve'sce sits 7] 2.3 
To poultry .......... 5.1 5.9 


Disposition of Feed Crops on Farms 


The following percentages of farm consumption in the United States 
of feed crops by the several kinds of live stock are based upon estimates 
made in 1918 by several thousand voluntary crop reporters of the actual 
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lev Rye Wheat’ Hay Silage feed 
A 26.5 5.4 44.6 1.7 5.6 
a.) 5.5 6.4 51.4 96.9 44.2 
9 53.4 29.1 2 2.2 41.5 
ae ~~ a" 3.8 1,1 3.7 
5 14.6 59.1 l 5.0 
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OUTLOOK FOR EXPORTING TRADE 


Matters respecting the handling of 
new-crop wheat and flour in Canada are 
gradually being cleared up. The Cana- 
dian wheat board, which has almost abso- 
lute power over the crop, has named 
prices and conditions under which trad- 
ing is to be carried on, and the chief 
thing remaining to be done is to organize 
the export trade. There appears to be 
little doubt as to the board’s ability to 
find an outlet for wheat, but sales of 
flour may not be so easily effected. Over- 
sea buyers are asking for wheat, and are 
not keen for flour. 

Whether they are right or not, millers 
believe there will be a falling off in over- 
sea flour trade on this crop. They may 
get a pleasant surprise but, meanwhile, 
this is the general opinion. In the event 
of their being right, competition for do- 
mestic business will be intense, with the 
inevitable price-cutting by those who can- 
not otherwise secure enough trade. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Notwithstanding the fact that the mar- 
ket is short of spring wheat flour, there 
is no great amount of business moving. 
Millers are waiting for wheat. Receipts 
of wheat from the west are “increasing, 
but for various reasons have not yet 
reached the point of sufficiency. A very 
little longer time should bring improve- 
ment in the supply east of the lakes. In 
the meantime, prices of flour remain at 
old-crop figures, and millers are barely 
keeping the trade going. Today’s quota- 
tion for standard grade spring wheat 
flour is $10.90 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

New-crop Ontario winter wheat flour is 
available in fair quantities at about $9.25 
@9.50 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, 
basis Montreal freights and at $10.10 in 
new bags. Better than these prices would 
be paid for old-crop flour, but very little 
is available. 

No sales of flour have been made for 
export to United Kingdom or other 
Kuropean markets this week, nor do 
millers know when they will be asked for 
further supplies. Apparently, arrange- 
ments for carrying on this business have 
not been completed. A fair amount of 
business is being done with Newfound- 
land and the West Indies at the equiva- 
lent of domestic prices. 

WINTER WHEAT 

New-crop winter wheat is being deliv- 
ered at Ontario mills at the price fixed 
by the Canadian wheat board, namely, 
$2.30 bu for No. 2 red or white, in store, 
Montreal, From this the buyer deducts 
15c bu for wheat payment to the board, 
plus freight and terminal charges, which 
leaves the amount of cash payment to 
farmer $1.97@2.03 bu, according to 
freight. No. 1 red or white is worth 3c 
bu over No. 2, and No. 8 is 4c under. 


MILLFEED 


While mills are operating at present 
limited rate, millfeed is decidedly scarce. 
A revival of domestic and exporting flour 
trade is required to bring stocks back to 
nominal. Today’s price for Manitoba 
bran in cars or mixed cars is $45 ton, 
in bags, and for shorts $55, Ontario 
points, 

CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling 
locally at former prices. Demand is lim- 
ited. No export business was done this 


week. Rolled oats, $5.15@5.25 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered, Ontario points; oat- 


meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Oat hulls, $30 ton, in bags, 
mill points. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Very little of these grains is offering. 
New-crop deliveries are not yet general. 
No. 3 white Ontario oats are worth 90@ 
95c bu, in cars, country points; barley, 
$1.35@1.40. Buckwheat and rye are out 
of the market. 


DEATH OF A. R. HARGRAFT 
News of the death of A. R. Hargraft, 
grain merchant, Winnipeg, which occurred 
Aug. 29, was received by the trade of 
Toronto with great regret. Mr. Har- 
graft was widely known in the Ontario 
grain trade, and was a frequent visitor 
in this market. Apparently he suffered 
no illness, and was golfing on the day 
previous to his death. 


CANADA BREAD CO., LTD. 


At the annual meeting of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd. held in Toronto on 
Thursday, President Mark Bredin sup- 
plemented his statement in the annual 
report by further details of the com- 
pany’s operations during the year. He 
pointed to the difficulties caused by labor 
unrest and increasing wages, but be- 
lieved that all were now happy and con- 
tented. He referred to the bread war 
in Toronto during last spring, and said 
that for two months the company sold 
bread at 21%%c below cost. For the future 
he took a favorable view. The former 
directors were re-elected, as _ follows: 
Mark Bredin, president; F. H. Phippen, 
K.C., vice-president; George Weston, H. 
C. Tomlin, W. J. Boyd, Alfred Johnston, 
Malcolm Stobie. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Sept. 6,—Canadian 
millers and the wheat board will meet in 
conference at Ottawa for the purpose of 
revising prices now in use in the West. 
Western millers are not satisfied with the 
Alberta and British Columbia prices, be- 
cause they contend they have to go fur- 
ther afield for the wheat supply, thus 
necessitating higher freight charges. For 
example, millers shipping to Vancouver 
formerly got sufficient wheat around 
Maple Creek, but now are obliged to go 
east of Regina and south on the Soo line 
for it. For the present, mill prices for 
standard spring wheat flour, per bbl in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash terms, 
are as follows: 





Ontario from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
PEGRICGOE: (Cin es ccc veenedeseescéeceese 10.40 
BABRALCROWED 6 oe cscvessedivctweecccee 10.30 
pt | METER ET TEEME TOT ee ee ee 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory ‘10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria)......... 10.55 
Prince BUWert oo so ve vvcccsaecesuses 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are all in good demand, 
and offerings are light. Prices are lower 
than last week. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 8814c; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, $1.26; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.3214,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed in the West is not 
so persistent as formerly. The higher 
prices for feed tend to cause farmers to 
use coarse grains. Bran in mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta points, is 
quoted at $40 ton, and shorts at $50. In 
British Columbia, bran is worth $45, and 


’ shorts $55. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal and rolled oats 
remains firm, and prices show no change. 


Standard brands of rolled oats are quoted 
at $4.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered to the 
trade in Manitoba, $4.35 in Saskatchewan 
and $4.50 in Alberta; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


RAVAGES OF THE SAWFLY 


Gordon Hewitt, dominion entomologist, 
published a short article in the Free Press 
this week on the sawfly. This insect has 


caused much damage this year to the.. 


wheat, barley and rye. It is a slender- 
bodied, four-winged fly, and deposits its 
eggs in the stems of the grain. The lit- 
tle, yellowish white grubs which emerge 
from the eggs are what cause the harm. 
They hollow out the stem until they get 
to the base, thus weakening the plant. 
They remain there all winter, and turn 
into flies in the 5 age The best remedy 
for this pest is to plow all the infected 
land in the fall. Oats are immune to the 
insect, and may be grown instead of other 
grains if the injury promises to be great. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

All the crops in Manitoba are cut, 
with the exception of some later fields, 
most of which are intended for feed. A 
great part of the threshing is done, and 
the work is fully three weeks ahead of 
the average time. For the most part the 
weather during the past month has been 
hot and dry, and therefore good rains are 
needed to put the land into shape for 
fall plowing. Although they delayed 
threshing, the rains during the past week 
will help the pastures. 


NOTES 


R. B. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is back in 
Winnipeg after a six weeks’ visit in 
Engalnd. 

There is an opening for a manager 
with the Radisson (Sask.) Milling Co., 
Ltd. This is an active concern, and has 
possibilities of development that should 
appeal to a young man. 


Robert McAlister, a farmer in the dis- 
trict of Edmonton, Alta., commenced 
cutting a field of Ruby wheat on oy 4, 
This is a new variety, and ripens 10 days 
to two weeks earlier than marquis. Mr. 
McAlister obtained the seed from the 
Dominion experimental farm at Lacombe. 
A yield of 30 bus per acre was realized. 


Friday’s Free Press reports that sam- 
ples of wheat which yielded 50 bus per 
acre and oats that yielded 100 were re- 
ceived by the natural resources depart- 
ment of the Canadian Northern from the 
country along the St. Paul de Metis line, 
a new branch running east of Edmonton. 
The heads are 31% to 4 inches long and 
are plump, with kernels from end to end. 
The straw of the wheat measures 50 
inchés. 

Saeger Wheeler announces that red 
bobs, a variety of wheat originated on his 
farm at Rosthern, Sask., has shown great 
superiority over all other varieties in the 
1919 tests. It ripened 10 days earlier 
than marquis, and yielded higher. It al- 
so showed drouth and rust resisting qual- 
ities not shown by other varieties. Mr. 
Wheeler will compete for world’s honors 
in wheat, potatoes and grasses at the In- 
ternational Dry Farming Congress, which 
is to be held in Kansas City, Mo., this 
fall. 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Sept. 6—A feature 
in flour was an advance of 35@70c bbl 
for car lots of winters and 75c for small- 
er quantities. -This was attributed to the 
fixed prices for wheat being higher than 
millers were paying in July and August. 
Demand for his j Sa is limited. Sales 
of cars were made at $10.10 bbl, in jute, 
ex-track, of broken lots at $10.95@11.05 





in new cotton, and at $10.75 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

There is no improvement in spring 
wheat flour for export. No orders have 
been awarded on this crop. There is a 
steady demand for local requirements. 
Mills here are not all running, but have 
wheat on the way and expect to be in 
operation next week. Supplies of flour 
are not large. Sales of car lots are being 
made at $11 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, 
Montreal. 

White corn flour prices are being main- 
tained, with a steady demand for broken 
lots at $11.10 bbl, bags, delivered. Rye 
flour is quiet and unchanged at $8.50@9. 

Millfeed prices are being firmly main- 
tained. Orders for car lots are coming 
freely. Bran, $45 ton, and shorts $55, - 
including bags, ex-track. Broken lots of 
bran to city buyers are selling at $46.75 
and of shorts at $56.75 and to country 
dealers at $46 and $56, respectively, in- 
cluding bags, less 25c ton for spot cash. 

Rolled oats prices are irregular, with 
some millers quoting broken lots at $4.80 
@4.90, and others at $5@5.25, per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered. 

Export trade in grain is quiet. Cables 
are weaker, and prices bid for oats and 
barley are out of line with values here. 
Latest sales of No. 2 Canadian western 
oats were made to Bristol at 59s 6d per 
qr, and No. 3 Canadian western to Liv- 
erpool at 58s. 

Tomas S. Bark. 





Australian-American Trade 

Customs returns of the Commonwealth 
of Australia for the year 1917-18, made 
public June 1, 1919, show an increase of 
41 per cent over pre-war figures in im- 
ports from America and an increase of 
more than 300 per cent in exports there- 
to. Total trade between the two coun- 
tries in 1917-18 amounted to $124,254,510, 
compared with $64,449,024 in 1913 and 
$75,297,220 in 1914-15. 

The most notable increases in imports 
from America were in wearing apparel 
and textiles, machinery, paper, drugs and 
chemicals, and automobiles and parts. In 
wearing apparel the figures indicate a 
gratifying increase in the popularity of 
American stockings, gloves, hats, and 
caps. 

American piece goods also improved 
their position greatly during the war. 
Values of surgical and optical goods im- 
ported from the United States increased 
over 100 per cent. Tinned fish became 
much more popular; and cocoa and choc- 
olate imports increased from $4,793 in 
1913 to $216,042 in 1917-18, and as a 
result of import prohibitions on confec- 
tionery, they should continue to increase. 





Preliminary steps were taken to con- 
struct a new port at Marghera, on the 
mainland across the lagoon from Venice, 
during 1917, but the work was aban- 
doned on account of the Austrian inva- 
sion of the Veneto. After the signing 
of the armistice, the drawing up of plans 
and the making of preliminary arrange- 
ments were immediately resumed, and it 
is expected that within a short time the 
actual work of construction will be com- 
menced, 





Although late corn crops in New South 
Wales are reported to be coming on well, 
the outlook for large yields from the 
earlier sown areas is stated to be far from 
satisfactory. In many instances the early 
crops are described already as a complete 
failure, owing to the prolonged period 
of dry weather in the opening months of 
the year. Prospects of heavy crops in 
Queensland are said to be te. 


New Zealand has fixed the wholesale 
price of rice at $7.30 per 112 Ibs, and 
the retail price at 8c per lb. 
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Tropical weather prevails here, and 
London has em tied to some extent 
through the exodus to the seaside, but 
there is still a good demand for bread. 
The bakers’ strike has caused some in- 
quiry for bread that otherwise would 
perhaps not have existed, and did not 
seriously reduce the output of bread 
here. It may now be regarded as prac- 
tically over, at least in London. 

Millers here are getting very little 
wheat, either passage parcels or alloca- 
tions out of store. The commission seems 
to have plenty of flour, and millers have 
now to mix 30 instead of 20 per cent of 
imported flour into their G.R. sacks. No 
sales of wheat to millers were reported 
this week, but a fair amount of flour has 
been at their disposal, about four-fifths 
American or Canadian flour and one- 
fifth Chinese. 

Meanwhile, jobbers are getting their 
share of imported flour. This week’s al- 
location created a record, as never be- 
fore has imported flour been given. out 
to distributors and jobbers on a Monday. 
The imported flour that jobbers handle 
is mostly made of American or Canadian 
spring wheat, and is very salable. The 
Japanese and Chinese flour apparently 


goes chiefly to millers as fillings for G.R. 
sacks. A little American winter wheat 
flour came in last month, and was all of 
excellent quality. There is no difficulty 
experienced by distributors or jobbers in 
getting rid of all the imported flour that 
comes their way. 
OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is firm and ad- 
vancing, and it seems clear that the gov- 
ernment stocks of American oatmeal and 
rolled oats have about run out. Today 
Midlothian is strong at £36@£36 10s per 
ton, while coarse Aberdeen is 10s dearer 
at £35; for medium and fine cuts, £34 
10s is still accepted. On the spot Ameri- 
can coarse may still be obtained at £33, 
but medium and fine cuts are dearer at 
£32 10s. Midlothian rolled oats are 
steady at £36@£36 10s per ton, while 
American is 20s dearer at £33, but the 
latter is held for August-September 
shipment at £34 c.i.f. 

MILLFEED 

Miilfeed is very scarce, with nearly. all 
country mills closed for lack of wheat 
and port mills turned into what used to 
be known as flour-mixing establishments, 
when certain mills in London gristed a 
little wheat and mixed it largely with 
American spring clears. The prices of 
both middlings and bran have been of- 
ficially raised 30s per ton, bringing mid- 
dlings to £14 10s and bran to £12 10s, 
THE MONEY SITUATION 


A keen demand prevails for loans, and 
3@3Y, per cent is being paid for short 
periods. All week the market has been 
easy, with abundant supplies, but the 











withdrawal of considerable supplies in 
connection with an installment of the 
Victory Loan turned ease to stringency, 
and there was some borrowing from the 
Bank of England to meet requirements. 

There has been a better supply of bills 
this week, and an active business has been 
passing in two months’ treasury bills, ow- 
ing to the possibility of their withdrawal 
very shortly. Three months’ bank bills 
are offered at 3 9-16@3% per cent, four 
months’ at 35,@3 11-16, six months’ at 
4 1-16@4%, and trade bills at 4@5. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

Spot silver is at a premium. For the 
last three weeks there has been a con- 
tinual advance, the price now being 573,d 
per oz on spot, and for forward delivery 
56d. 

THE BAKERS STRIKE 

Work was generally resumed by op- 
erative bakers this week, the strike hav- 
ing lasted eight days. Separate settle- 
ments were made in the different parts 
of the country affected, employers in 
many instances conceding the men’s de- 
mands or agreeing to arbitrate. The lat- 
ter policy was followed in Londen with 
regard to hours and wages, while a spe- 
cial committee has been appointed by the 
government to look into the question of 
night baking. 

A LONDON BEACH 


In August, London is usually described 
as “empty,” but as a rule there are al- 
ways a few people left to prevent: grass 
growing in the streets. Some of the 
younger members of the community who 
have been left.behind in the general ex- 
odus, not to be outdone by their more 





A Maze of Masonry Terraces Constructed for Rice-Culture by Primitive Philippine Tribes , 
—*Rice-Growing in the Philippines’ 





fortunate comrades, are congregating 
daily at the two lakes in Trafalgar 
Square. These so-called lakes are like 
two huge stone basins, with a fountain in 
the center of each, and often the water 
is far from clean, for Trafalgar Square 
is in the heart of London and one of its 
busiest thoroughfares. 

The small Londoners care not whether 
the water is clean or dirty, but off come 
shoes and stockings, and soon they are pad- 
dling in the water, which is deep enough 
to come well over 10-year-old knees. The 
more ingenious members of the company 
improvise boats of cardboard or old tins, 
but most of the children are content to 
dangle their feet in the cool water or to 
wade. 

NOTES 

Harold V. James, of the firm of Ar- 
thur James & Co., Bristol, was in Lon- 
don this week, and soun will leave for an 
extended trip in America. 

Several acres of growing grain and 
hay were this week destroyed in the east 
of Scotland by fire through sparks from 
a passing train. There has been scarcely 
any rain in those parts for two months. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 13 

There appears to be an exceptional 
searcity of flour in Scotland, although 
large stocks of imported flour are lying 
in store on behalf of the government. 
Last week a leading distributor of both 
home and imported flour stated that he 
could not get sufficient of either to satis- 
fy the demand. 

This gentleman said that he never re- 
membered a shortage so acute. The shops 
depending upon him had practically no 
government regulation flour on_ sale, 
while the mills from which he drew his 
supply had very low stocks of wheat on 
hand from which to produce flour. 

It is stated that a shipment from Aus- 
tralia, which was expected at Glasgow on 
Aug. 2, was diverted to some other port, 
and millers had to console themselves 
with the news that another Australian 
vessel would arrive shortly. 


HEAVY DEMAND BY HOUSEWIVES 


It is not difficult to account for the 
present heavy demand for flour, because 
both in England and in Scotland there 
have been threats of a stoppage in bread 
productfon, due to the demand of opera- 
tive bakers. In England the strike actual- 
ly occurred. This circumstance, doubt- 
less helped to scare Scottish housewives. 
A year ago, Scottish bakers threatened a 
general strike, but the question was set- 
tled at the eleventh hour by the granting 
of one halfpenny per 4-lb loaf to the 
master bakers, to enable them to make 
concessions to the operative bakers. 

In view of this settlement having been 
reached on the former occasion, house- 
wives would not have taken fright so 
readily on the present occasion, but the 
actual strike in England caused the de- 
mand for flour for domestic purposes. 

The lack of an abundant supply to 
meet this demand was unfortunate. As 
one trader put it, “whoever was —. 
sible for it was playing into the hands of 
the strike leaders, because any stoppage 
of work in the bread factories would have 
found the housewife without flour ade- 
quate to her emergency needs.” 


THE PROFITEERING BILL 


In flour trade circles there is ‘much 
interest in the proposed bill of the gov- 
ernment to deal with profiteering. It has 
been explicitly stated that, while the pro- 
posed tribunals for profiteers are to cov- 
er all necessaries of life, articles the 
price of which is already controlled by 
the government are automatically outside 
the scope of inquiry. 

It is interesting to note the attitude 
which the flour trade adopted toward the 
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question, For two and a half years the 
price of im rted flour has been sub- 
ject to con When the controlled 
price was fixed, the authorities did not 
bind the trade to a hard-and-fast regula- 
tion, but allowed a margin of sixpence 
per sack within which it could work. 

From the outset the trade in Glasgow 
resolved to work on the minimum figure; 
that is to say, it agreed to sacrifice this 
sixpence per sack which it was within its 
rights to charge. The amount seems 
small when stated in relation to the price 
of the sack, but it will be readily seen 
that where the turnover is a large one 
the decision of the trade in Glasgow in- 
volved a fairly large sum. 

In England there were centers of dis- 
tribution in which the full price was 
charged for a time, but the authorities, 
after some months’ experience, resolved 
to bring the whole of the trade into line 
with the price voluntarily levied in Glas- 
gow. If this attitude had been adopted 
by traders generally, there would have 
been no occasion for the government to 
introduce contentious legislation, 


ECONOMY OF CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM 
While the co-operatives are strongly 
in favor of the continuance of food con- 
trol, their milling department, in Scot- 
land, at least, has all along desired re- 
lease from control, on the ground that 
their own methods of buying and han- 
dling wheat were the more economical. 
W. F. Stewart, milling manager of the 
Co-operative Society in Scotland, has pre- 
pared a statement contrasting the num- 
ber of hands through which wheat passes 
from the American side to the British 
baker and consumer. 

According to this statement govern- 
ment buying and handling involves the 
following parties and charges: farmer, 
elevator, brokers’ staff, freight charges, 
buying staff in United States and Can- 
ada, first broker on this side, second 


broker on this side, wheat commission | 


and staff in the United Kingdom, miller, 
baker, and consumer. Against this he 
places the following units in co-operative 
buying and handling: farmer, elevator, 
Winnipeg staff, freight charges, miller on 
this side, and baker and consumer as one. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 11 

The demand for flour has been brisk 
all over Ireland, but trade has been made 
difficult by delay in the delivery of flour 
from English mills, with the consequent 
heavy burden being thrown on the home 
mills. In Belfast and the north, de- 
mand early in the week was brisk, and 
millers were hard pressed for delivery. 
Importers got the usual allocations of 
strong flour, but as there were no soft 
winters distributed, there is a shortage 
of this class. 

Home millers are now allowed to sup- 
plement their small supplies of wheat by 
mixing in as much foreign flour as they 
like, and are restricted to a minimum 
quantity of 30 per cent. 

While there is some dissatisfaction 
among operative bakers, there have been 
no serious strikes. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for homemade oatmeal is 
almost entirely confined to the fancy va- 
rieties of flake, home millers being un- 
able to obtain sufficient oats to compete 
with the American article, which is offer- 
ing at about £34 per ton ex-quay, spot 
and on passage. Demand is good for 
the time of the year. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are in strong demand, both 
pollard and bran finding a ready market. 
The government has advanced prices 
from £il1 per ton for bran and £13 for 
middlings to £13 10s and £15 10s, re- 
spectively. 

Feedingstuffs are in strong demand; 
millers making linseed and compound 
cakes are exceptionally busy, and turn- 
ing buyers away. Compound feeding 
meals and crushed oats are now eagerly 
sought after at advanced prices. Ameri- 
can linseed cakes are quoted at £26 per 
ton. Homemade cotton cakes are fetch- 
ing £27, with a strong demand. Com- 
pound cakes are £21@22, according to 
quality, and feeding meals £21. There 
is a strong demand for all classes of 
feedingstuffs. ° 





New South Wales has so far expended 
£500,000 in installing a bulk-handling 
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Young Rice Plants Growing on the Mountainside Terraces of the Philippines 
—*Rice-Growing in the Philippines” 


system for wheat. Each wheat silo will 
hold 50,000 bus, and for the season of 
1919-20 the capacity of the system is ex- 
pected to be 18,182,000 bus. 





CALIFORNIA BEAN ‘“HOARDS” 





Over-Production Under Stimulation of War- 
Time Needs Leaves Growers and Deal- 
ers in Delicate Situation 


San Francisco, Can, Sept. 6—An 
ironical fate pursues the California bean 
men. In 1918, in patriotic response to 
the national call for food production, the 
farmers of this state increased their bean 
plantings to the uttermost, and turned off 
a huge crop. 

In the midst of the 
came to a sudden end. 
stopped buying beans, The farmers of 
the other bean-growing states of the 
Union had also produced a great crop. 
The oriental beanfields had brought forth 
unusual quantities. The world was bur- 
dened with abnormal supplies of beans, 
and the demand that had brought them 
forth had ceased in one day. 

With the general shortage of food 
throughout Europe, it was believed that 
the great stock of beans would come in 
handy there. But beans, being nitrogen- 
ous food, are not life-sustaining in the 
absence of fat, or even long palatable 
without it. All Europe was, and still is, 
short of fat, and refused to eat beans. 
The bean market fell flat. California 
growers and the banks in bean-growing 
districts were loaded up with beans that 
they could not dispose of. The situation 
was so serious during the winter and 
spring that many farmers, and many 
banks that had loaned them money, ex- 
pecting to gt it in again with the har- 
vest, were almost at the breaking point. 

Only recently the market began to im- 
prove. Some cargoes of beans had been 
disposed of in Europe, but the principal 
element in the movement toward recovery 
lay in the fact that the bean crop outlook 
for 1919 is poor throughout the United 
States and the Orient, even considering 
the reduced acreage compelled by the ab- 
sence of a market. 

Though there is still an immense stock 
on hand in California, the bean men be- 
gan to have hope. Now the bean market 
has been flattened again by the H.C.L. 


harvest the war 
The government 


inquiry and the pursuit of food hoards. 
To the bean men it looks like the irony 
of fate. 

There are great bean “hoards” in Cali- 
fornia. Wholly against their will, the 
growers have been compelled to “hoard” 
these excellent legumes because they 
could not sell them. Beans are a drug 
in the markets of the world. These bean 
“hoards” are being “discovered” and an- 
nounced, To the bean men the situation 
would be funny if it were not for the 
sense of injustice they feel at the accusa- 
tion, implied at least, that they are hoard- 
ing beans in order to bull the market. 

R. C. Mason. 





Trade With French Indo-China 


The merchants of Indo-China are anx- 
ious to trade directly with the United 
States, instead of through other coun- 
tries as intermediaries, in order to save 
the added expense of this method and to 
establish closer and more cordial rela- 
tions, according to a report to the State 
department by Gaston Giraud, commer- 
cial delegate in the United States for 
French Indo-China. 

“One of the great obstacles to direct 
trade,” writes Mr. Giraud, “has been the 
fact that goods had to be shipped via a 
French port, in order to benefit by the 
minimum tariff; but, without doubt, 
America will in future enjoy favored- 
nation treatment. 

“In order to secure the business of the 
buyers in Saigon it will be necessary to 
extend to them the 60 to 90 day credits 
that other countries have always granted 
them, as they are not in a position to 
pay cash against documents. Prices 
should always be quoted c.i.f. Saigon, 
even if it is necessary to add a liberal 
margin to cover possible extra charges 
and fluctuations in freights, as the buy- 
ers cannot readily secure the information 
needed to figure what the goods will cost 
delivered in Saigon. 

“Special care should be taken with the 
packing, as most of the goods are for- 
warded to the interior in native boats or 
other primitive means of transportation. 

“If it is desired to push the sale of 
American goods, they should be marked 
with a distinctive brand in the form of a 
simple but striking picture. As few of 
the natives can read, newspaper adver- 


tising does not reach the masses, who 
can best be appealed to by highly colored 
billboard posters. 

“Catalogues and literature should be 
in French to reach the trade, as English 
is not generally understood. Many of 
the principal merchants are Chinese, and 
the Chinese characters can be read by 
the native population, so those characters 
should be used in all literature intended 
to reach the masses.” 





Survey of Pulpwood Timber 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 6.—Because 
of the decreasing supply of American 
pulpwood used in the manufacture of 
newsprint paper, Senator Watson, of In- 
diana, has introduced a resolution in the 
Senate authorizing the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to make a survey and prelim- 
inary investigation of the available pulp- 
wood timber supply of the country. The 
secretary, under the resolution, is direct- 
ed to make recommendations for pulp- 
wood utilization. The sum of $100,000 is 
asked to carry on the survey and investi- 
gation. 

“Two-thirds of the newsprint paper 
used by American newspapers,” Senator 
Watson said, in introducing the resolu- 
tion, “is imported or is manufactured 
from wood pulp imported from Canada. 
One-third is made in the United States 
from wood grown in the United States. 
The former proportion is steadily in- 
creasing, the latter is steadily decreas- 
ing,” the senator explained. 

“Nearly all of the American newsprint 
manufacturing industry is located in the 
northeastern states—half of it in New 
York,” he continued. “But in the Pa- 
cific Northwest—Washington, Oregon, 
and part of California—and the Inland 
Empire of northwestern Montana and 
northern Idaho are great forests that 
have been no more than touched by the 
few pulp mills in that section of the 
country.” 

Joun J. MARRINAN, 





Arizona had a 1,000,000-bu wheat crop 
this year which, however, is not sufficient 
for her own needs. Figuring a consump- 
tion of five bushels per year per person 
and with a population of 300,000 people 
the total requirements come to 1,500,000 
bus. 
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There has been an active demand for 
flour in local markets this week, confined, 
however, to small-lot trade for immediate 
. delivery. Very little flour was booked 
for future delivery. The range of prices 
is unusually wide, and deviations from 
list prices are common. 

The nominal quotation for soft wheat 
flour is still on the basis of $10.80 bbl, 
in 49-lb sacks, for blue-stem family pat- 
ent. Washington mills quote hard wheat 
flour ground from Montana and Dakota 
wheats as low as $10.50 bbl, bulk, for new- 
crop, and as high as $11.65 for old-crop. 

Very few Montana or Dakota mills are 
seeking business on this coast, and quo- 
tations are largely nominal at $11.60@ 
12.50 for Montana bakers patents, and 
around $13.05 for North Dakota, basis 
98-Ib cotton sacks. Kansas mills quote 
all the way from $11 bbl for cut straights 
to $11.95 for the best grades of bakers 

tent. Some good sales of the latter 

ave been made this week in the Pacific 

northwestern cities outside of Seattle, 
where bakers refuse to pay this price. 
The cost of making bread in Seattle is 
higher than in any other city on the 
North Pacific Coast, largely on account 
of high labor and delivery cost, and. at 
the wholesale price of 10c for the 16-oz 
loaf, bakers do not see their way to use 
flour at $11.95 bbl, claiming that they can 
obtain workable flours at $11.25@11.60. 

A feature of the local markets this 
week has been liberal offerings of hard 
wheat flours by Colorado mills at $10.50 
@10.75 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons. No sam- 

les of these flours have yet been received 

ere, but if they are up to the claims of 
the mills, a good trade should be devel- 
oped at the above price. They claim that 
Colorado wheat is of better quality this 
year than ever before, and equal to Kan- 
sas Turkey red. 

Eastern Washington mills have been 
able to work very little, if any, business 
to the Southeast, but are doing some with 
the Central West and Atlantic seaboard. 


* * 


Feed continues in limited supply and 
strong demand, Mill-run is quoted at 
#40 ton, delivered transit points. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The weekly output of Seattle mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

eapacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 50 53 
Last week ........ 52,800 29,730 56 
ZOAP ABO vies eoeee 46,800 13,133 28 
Two years ago .... 28,800 10,004 34 
Three years ago ... 40,800 26,672 65 
Four years ago .... 40,800 17,803 44 


The weekly output of Tacoma mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 30,410 51 
Last week ........ 57,000 7,726 13 
Me, BD edo csdive 57,000 27,852 48 
Two years ago .... 57,000 13,816 24 
Three years ago .. 57,000 41,643 73 
Four years ago .... 51,000 22,434 44 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 


As some of the government flour pur- 
chased last month for August shipment 
has not yet been dispatched, there will 
probably be some delay in shipping this 
week’s purchases. The shortage of jutes, 
concerning which there has been consid- 
erable apprehension, will, however, prob- 
ably be a factor in os ship- 
ments, as — quantities of burlap are 
now in transit, both from Calcutta and 
from the eastern states. 


INDIVIDUAL PERMIT SYSTEM 

The Grain Corporation office for this 
zone has announced that, to control the 
movement of grain to and between ter- 
minal markets, and in order to avoid con- 
gestion and delay to cars, shipments of 
grain will be handled under individual 
permits. The terminal markets are 
Portland (including East Portland, Al- 
bina and St. Johns), Astoria, Seattle and 
Tacoma. 

For shipments of grain to Portland 
and Astoria, permits will be issued by the 
grain control committee, at 1103 Wells- 
Fargo Building, Portland, Oregon, of 
which S. A. Herring is chairman. Per- 
mits for the a, of grain to Seattle 
and Tacoma will be issued by the grain 
control committee, 205 Oregon-Washing- 
ton Passenger Station, Seattle, Wash., J. 
C. Roth chairman. 

This permit system is effective Sept. 
1, 1919. Any shipper who desires to ship 
grain to any of the terminal markets 
above mentioned should apply for a per- 
mit through the agent at billing point on 
the grain control committee which has 
supervision of the terminal to which the 
grain is to be shipped. Blank applica- 
tion forms for permits will be furnished 
by the railroad agents at shipping points, 
or by the car service department or gen- 
eral freight office of the individual lines. 
Permits must be secured in the same 
manner for consignments of wheat direct 
to the United States Grain Corporation 
at any of these terminal markets. 


“PAIR” BREAD PRICE FINDINGS 


One cent a loaf off the price of bread 
is the net result of the inquiry into prices 
by the joint state and county fair price 
committee after exhaustive sittings at 
Spokane. The finding was adopted unani- 
mously, and the salient points were: 814,c 
is a fair wholesale price for wrapped 1-lb 
loaf; if unwrapped, a fair wholesale price 
is 8c; 10c is a fair price for a cash-and- 
carry 1-lb loaf at retail, either in bakery 
or store wrapping; 121,c is a fair whole- 
sale price for 114-lb loaf wrapped, or 
114%4¢ unwrapped. 

In the cash-and-carry bakeries the 
price of bread was at once reduced one 
cent. The concerns producing bread “in 
the window” make 11,-lb loaves exclu- 
sively, and had advanced their product 
to 16c about a month ago. Upon the 
committee’s finding being published, 
these concerns reduced the price to l5c. 
The fair price committee has no authority 
to enforce its findings. 


NOTES 


The demand for Washington millfeed 
for shipment to Montana continues 
strong. 

Soft wheats are now selling at the gov- 
ernment basis. Hard white wheat is sell- 
ing at a premium of 4c, Turkey at 8c, 
and marquis at 10c, largely on account of 
eastern demand. 


R. H. Addington, western representa- 
tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, with headquarters at 
Denver, was at Seattle, Spokane and 
Portland this week. 


B. K. Russell is now Seattle represen- 
tative of the Pacific Grain Co., of Port- 
land. Mr. Russell was formerly of San 
Francisco, and has recently been in the 
United States Army Quartermaster de- 
partment. 

Manchurian corn is quoted at $70 ton, 
sacked, c.i.f., Seattle. New business in 
this grain is now precluded by the price 
for eastern corn, $68 ton, as condition- 
ing and wharfage charges of Manchurian 
corn, less $1.50 ton for sacks, makes the 
net bulk price $74 ton. 

The equipment for the 400-bbl mill to 
be erected at Pocatello, Idaho, by the 
Pocatello Milling & Elevator Co., ground 
for which was broken Aug. 4, will be fur- 


eens ge Te 





nished by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
The company to have the mill in 
operation next February. : 

Two hundred electricians, ironworkers, 
plasterers and teamsters employed by the 
Sperry Flour Co. and the Globe Grain & 

illing Co. on the elevators and mills be- 
ing erected by those companies at Og- 
den, Utah, have walked out in sympathy 
with the laborers employed, because the 
companies have refused an advance in 
wages from $4 to $5 a day. 

The recently announced Pacific pro- 
gramme for four Shipping Board ships 
to be placed in the Puget Sound-South 
American service will not be carried out, 
according to a later Shipping Board an- 
nouncement, on the ground that there are 
at present sufficient ships plying between 
the Pacific Coast and South America to 
take care of freight offerings. 

The Seattle and Portland exchanges 
have reached an agreement, placing the 
differential between bulk and _ sacked 
coarse grains at $2.50 ton. They have 
also agreed that a discount of 50c per 
ton per pound be allowed on contracts for 
40-lb barley, and that it be optional with 
the buyer to accept deliveries on sales 
testing below 38 lbs per bu, and that, if 
accepted by the buyer below 38 lbs per 
bu, the discount is to be $1 per ton per 
pound. 

In connection with the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s revised scale of discounts for the 
lower grades of wheat, issued Aug. 29, 
and previously published in The North- 
western Miller, the Grain Corporation of- 
fice for this zone announces that, in addi- 
tion to the weight dockage as evidenced 
by the inspection certificate, smutty 
wheat will be subject to a charge for 
scouring, in accordance with the sched- 
ules of charges adopted by the public 
service commissions of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 6.—Only a 
moderate amount of business in new-crop 
flour is passing in the local market, and 
but few deliveries have been made as yet. 
The market is holding steady at $10.75 
for patents. 

Millfeed is still in light supply, but 
with heavier grinding under way the tone 
of the market lacks the firmness of re- 
cent weeks. Several hundred tons of 
mill-run were sold at $36.50 for this 
month’s delivery. The mills are quoting 
around $38 for less than car lots. Rolled 
oats are lower at $60, and rolled barley 
has declined to $66. Corn also followed 
the eastern slumps, and cracked is now 
offered at $82. 

The demand for wheat continues 
urgent, and buyers are paying premiums 
over the basic prices for everything ex- 
cept the lower grades. The premiums on 
the best milling wheat now range 5@10c, 
and as high as 15c has been paid in some 
districts. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The weekly output of Portland mills, 

in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller, is as follows: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 42,600 36,091 84 
Last week ........ 42,600 32,916 ee: | 
BOOP -ONG6. oisiviuase 40,500 36,232 89 
Two years ago .... 33,000 11,393 34 
NOTES 


Trading in coarse grains in the local 
market was limited this week. Last bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange were: sacked 
oats, $52@52.50; 36-lb clipped oats, bulk, 
$48.50; 38-lb clipped, $51@52; old corn, 
bulk, $66@67; new corn, $57.50@58; blue 
barley, $62; feed barley, $61; eastern 
bulk barley, $56@56.50. 

Grain-threshing is complete in some 
localities in Oregon. Very little plowing 
for winter wheat has been done, owing 
to the soil being too dry, but in Wasco 
County some wheat was sown on summer- 
fallowed land. General rains occurred 
at the close of the week, and much plow- 
ing should be accomplished next week. 
Corn was badly in need of rain and in 
some localities will be a r crop, but 
elsewhere good yields are anticipated. 

In applying the individual permit sys- 
tem for grain shipments to North Pacific 
Coast terminals; M. H. Houser, second 
vice-president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, announces the person- 
nel of the grain control committee for 
Oregon to be S. A. Hering, chairman, R. 
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W. Pickard and H. E. Lounsberry. The 
Washin committee consists of J. C. 
Roth, chairman, N. J. Costello and A. 
i The system became effective 


Sept. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 6—The 
general opinion among flour dealers is 
that stocks of flour in the hands of bak- 
ers are not heavy, and that a buying pe- 
riod of considerable proportion is to be 
expected shortly. 

Old-crop soft wheat flour is somewhat 
searce, with only a limited number of 
north coast mills offering for September 
shipment. This pertains to both patent 
and cut-off. Hard wheat clear is abund- 
ant and of slow sale. Offerings from 
Kansas are plentiful and at a wide range 
in prices. Montana and Dakota mills are 
generally inactive, though quotations from 
these points are expected within the next 
10 days on new-crop flour. 

Mill prices in carload lots delivered 
San Francisco: Washington and Oregon 
straight grade $10.80@11, cut-off $10.50; 
Kansas straight grade, $11.60@11.80; old- 
crop Montana and Dakota from jobbers, 
$12.50@13. 

Millfeed prices continue to sag, in- 
duced by the continued lack of buying 
interest and increased offerings from lo- 
cal and north coast mills. Jobbers are 
buying very sparingly, and the bearish 
opinion held by them is reflected in their 
ideas of value for future deliveries, they 
offering at $2@3 ton under spot prices. 
Present quotations range, for spot, mill- 
run and bran, $42@43. 


NOTES 

Henry E. Strout has succeeded H. C. 
Dignam as manager of the brokerage de- 
partment of the Western Pacific Grain 
Co., San Francisco. 

E, L. Dial, for many years sales-man- 
ager of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., San 
Francisco, has resigned, to go into busi- 
ness for himself as a flour and feed bro- 
ker, with offices located in the Kohl Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

Food producers are getting the profits 
which retailers are charged with extract- 
ing from the public, according to charges 
made in a telegram sent last night by 
Frank B. Connolly, secretary of the Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco, to California senators and congress- 
men. Connolly charges that growers’ as- 
sociations are extracting enormous prof- 
its, and demands that a complete investi- 
gation be made. 


The Warehouse and Cereal Workers’ 
Union, of San Francisco, asked for a $1 
increase in wages per day, effective Sept. 
1. This request was made in spite of the 
fact that this union had entered into an 
agreement not to ask for further ad- 
vances until Nov. 1, 1919. The warehouse- 
men and millers involved have advised 
the union that they propose to rely on 
the agreement in question and, to date, 
no action has been taken by the union. 


The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
has issued the following bulletin to mem- 
bers on the subject of wheat for chicken 
feed, which is in great demand this year 
on account of the high cost of other 
poultry foods: “As many members have 
asked this office for a ruling relative to 
the sale by retailers of wheat for chicken 
feed, please note the following ruling 
from W. A. Starr, second vice-president, 
United States Grain Corporation: ‘Re- 
tail stores or others selling wheat for 
chicken feed need not secure licenses un- 
less they purchased or secured their 
wheat direct from the actual producers. 
The government’s wheat license regula- 
tions apply only to retail concerns buy- 
ing direct from wheat producers and to 
all mills, dealers and brokers trading in 
wheat.’ ” 








A company, called Societé Adriatica 
Commerciale Importazioni, Esportazioni, 
and having for its object the fostering of 
Italian foreign trade, was recently formed 
in Venice. All the principal agencies of 
that city are said to be interested in the 
new concern. 





Consul General David F. Wilber re- 
ports from Genoa that, by a decree of 
June 4, 1919, the Italian gévernment “as- 


‘sumed for itself, and with exclusive right, 


the supply and sale in Italy of coffee of 
every species and quality.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BRAN AS HUMAN FOOD 





Results of Recent Government Investigations 


By Proressor Harry SNYDER 


In recent tests conducted by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
bran was found to have low digestibility 
as a human food. A number of men 
were fed a simple mixed diet, of which 
bran bread formed the bread part, and 
the actual digestibility of the bran was 
determined. : 

In making the bran bread a little gin- 
ger and molasses were used. “These ma- 
terials were added primarily to make the 
bran more palatable, and to mask its na- 
ture somewhat.” “The experimental diet 
consisted of a bran bread as the princi- 
pal food, with enough accessory foods to 
make the diet tolerable and reasonably 
palatable, namely, boiled and mashed 
Irish potatoes (in limited quantities), 
fruit, butter and tea or coffee.” 

The digestibility of ordinary or un- 
ground wheat bran, as determined by the 
various trials, was found to be as follows: 

-—Per cent digested— 


Subject— Protein Carbohydrates 








D, GB ease tceckccns 13.4 45.4 
A, De tee ec eeweveaccnes (2) 45.8 
R. Fa Make vivrwrdsscwes (2) 59.4 
oe Se ae rire 35.6 60.3 
D, Gi Go bia c voc stiives 16.7 41.5 
A. Tie bed eas os 49.7 72.1 
R. Te Boke eee twcense 31.1 58.4 
rome SS Srreeernnarune 21.6 60.7 

AVETEBO ccc ccccsccece 28.0 65.5 


(2)—Negative result. 

A negative result means the food is 
completely indigestible; and sometimes 
in addition it signifies, as in these tests 
with bran, that the digestibility of all of 
the foods of the ration is lowered be- 
cause of the presence of the bran. In 
two of the eight trials reported in this 
series, not only was the bran protein en- 
tirely indigestible, but it also lowered the 
digestibility of the protein of the other 
foods of the ration. That is, bran lowers 
the digestibility of the other foods with 
which it is used. 

In a second series of tests with bran, 
the two subjects (A.J.H. and R.L.S.) 
who gave the negative results digested 
16.7 and 49.7 per cent, respectively, of 
the bran protein. It is interesting to 
note how differently the bran affected 
the same person at various times. At one 
time the individual digested a fair 
amount of the bran protein, and at an- 
other time not only failed to digest any 
at all, but the bran actually lowered the 
digestibility of the other foods of the ra- 
tion. That is, bran may have either a 
small positive value or a decided nega- 
tive value as a food. When long con- 
tinued, a negative digestion value lowers 
the vitality of any individual. 

Taken as a whole, when the positive 
results were considered, the experiments 
showed that 28 per cent of the bran pro- 
tein and 55.5 per cent of the carbohy- 
drates were digested. This is a low diges- 
tibility, compared with that of white 
flour. Arthur D. Holmes, the specialist 
in charge of digestion experiments, Office 
of Home Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who conducted 
these bran experiments, also reviews the 
earlier digestion experiments of the de- 
partment by Woods and Merrill, of 
Maine, and Snyder, of Minnesota, and re- 
ports: 


r--Per cent digestcd— 
Protein Carbohydrates 


White flour .......... 88.1 95.7 
Whole-wheat flour .... 81.9 94.0 
Graham flour .......+. 76.9 90.6 


Mr. Holmes also made supplementary 
experiments in which the bran was finely 
ground, so as to determine the influence 
of grinding upon digestibility. The fol- 
lowing are the results: 

-~Per cent digested—, 


Subject— Protein Carbohydrates 
Du GAs ch hv pw eee 18.0 38.4 
Me Be ie wa cll Pains (1) 69.2 
ee ree ee (1) 28.8 
ep OS Sera es (1) 37.6 
eS Ses oe Py cee 56.8 71.0 
By Be Thies ed vtsveye 43.2 67.5 
Ws ~ aa a 0h o-e- 98 wed scl aie 50.1 65.3 
Hi. En Wi scien ck eaens 55.7 74.7 

AVR ig GS 44.7 56.6 


(1)—Negative value. 

In three of these eight trials a nega- 
tive result or value was obtained for the 
digestion coefficient of the bran protein. 
Omitting the negative results, the sub- 


jects in five of the tests digested 44.7 per 
cent of the bran protein and 56.6 per 
cent of the carbohydrates. When, how- 
ever, the negative tests are considered as 
zero, the average is 32 per cent for the 
protein. 

When corrections are made in both of 
the series of tests for the negative re- 
sults secured, the digestibility of the pro- 
tein of the bran is less than 25 per cent. 
This is a very low digestibility, alto- 
gether too low for a human food. 

The final paragraph of the bulletin 
(Bulletin No. 751, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Professional 
Paper) is as follows: “It is hoped that 
the results of the experiments here re- 
ported, when considered in connection 
with the available data on the digesti- 
bility of wheat, will be of value in deter- 
mining the most economical and physio- 
loglealty efficient method of utilizing 
wheat for human food.” 

Inasmuch as wheat bran is shown to 
have such a low digestibility as human 
food and, furthermore, that it often gives 
negative digestion results, it is plain it 
would prove neither “economical” nor 
“physiologically efficient” to include the 
bran as a component part of flour. White 
flour has a higher degree of digestibility 
and higher food value without the bran. 
The addition of the bran simply lowers 
the digestibility and food value. 





Wheat Allotments in Australia 


The Australian minister of agriculture 
recently announced that, at a conference 
with the representatives of metropolitan 
and country interests and the secretary 
of the Victorian Mill Owners’ Associa- 
tion, the following agreement was reached 
with respect to the gristing of wheat to 
enable millers in the state of Victoria to 
continue operations: 

1. Two months’ grist, to equal 20,000 
tons, to be allowed pro rata to the quan- 
tity gristed on imperial account by each 
miller. 

2. When stocks are used up, further 
gristing to the like extent is to be per- 
mitted. 

3. <A miller may withdraw on giving 
one week’s notice in writing, the, propor- 
tion of monthly quota gristed up to the 
time of withdrawal to be delivered. 

4. Delivery f.o.b. Melbourne, Wil- 
liamstown, or Port Melbourne. Millers 
to rebate 814d [17c] per ton for slinging 


om any deliveries ex-truck to commission’s 
stores. 

5. One month’s free storage to be pro- 
vided by millers from completion of r 
monthly quota, and thereafter storage to 
be paid at the rate of 1d [2c] per ton 
per week. Delivery to be taken not later 
than Nov. 30, 1919, unless mutually ar- 
ranged otherwise. 

Other details, unless specially provid- 
ed for, are to be similar to those of im- 
perial contract. 





INVENTORY AND INSURANCE 


Court Holds Insurance Policies Void in Case 
Where Inventory of Stock Is 
Inadequate 


For want of proper inventory taken 
when fire insurance was effected on a 
stock of grain, etc., the Texas supreme 
court decides, in the case of Walker vs. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., that the 
policies were void, and that, on loss oc- 
curring, the insured merchant is not en- 
titled to recover more than the amount 
of premiums paid, 

Policies held by plaintiff on his stock 
contained the common provision that a 
complete itemized inventory of stock on 
hand should be taken annually, and that 
one would be taken within 30 days from 
the date of the policy, unless taken with- 
in 12 months prior thereto. 

Loss occurring a few months after the 
policies were issued, plaintiff relied on the 
following statement contained on the fly- 
leaf of a ledger as constituting a suf- 
ficient inventory: “238 100-lb sax bran. 
1445 160-Ib sax W. oats, 194 160-lb sax 
R. oats, 2693 empty oat sax. 18681 empty 
corn sacks. 124 lbs twine. No corn. No 
wheat. No chops.” 

Holding that the policies were invali- 
dated for want of compliance with the 
requirement for an inventory, the court 
makes the following observations, which 
will interest millers as well as grain deal- 
ers: 

“Neither the value nor the grade of the 
commodities is given. The evidence shows 
that plaintiff handled both red and white 
oats; that oats were sold in different 
grades, as follows: No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
No. 4, no grade, and rejected grade; 
that the price of each grade differs. What 
constitutes a substantial compliance with 
the inventory clause of a fire insurance 
policy has been the subject of frequent 
adjudication, calling forth various def- 
initions of ‘inventory.’ 

“But we believe that whatever view 
may be taken of the question, and con- 
ceding that only a substantial compliance 
with the policy is required under our de- 
cisions, the inventory should present an 
itemized list of the commodities on hand 
at the time the invoice is*taken, from 
which the value of the stock can reason- 
ably be ascertained. It is no doubt true 


Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


The following table shows the receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as com- 























piled by Cargill Elevator Co., from Aug. 1, 1918, to July 31, 1919, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
DULUTH 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Wheat—Spring ............. 58,878 9,946 138,930 58,244 40,542 44,321 
BEE Swine bide bk xcdle Vo0s 26,760 6,008 8,911 35,702 14,973 14.549 
Winter and western ........ 4,159 442 4,429 5,048 4,330 3,765 
Be WS, wyecermaneene cee. aes 88,797 16,396 27,270 98,994 59,845 62,635 
|. ae 4,524 2,737 7,489 5,041 6,347 9,848 
TR to ee re 8,534 7,612 8,633 15,420 11,122 10,891 
SES REE Coin 6 B0ks 54.90 6a .0 SAE RS 2,663 706 3,184 4,842 8,304 5,795 
DR Sy ra ce Se a 17,201 3,471 2,708 4,309 4,202 1,337 
 . SSPE eT TRL ET ULE ae ee 217 BG. .dewee 3,036 793 
WE. ius ecPearies 121,719 31,039 49,308 128,606 92,856 91,299 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Bt ee be ery 97,472 68,120 88,655 150,744 87,496 94,410 
SOUPUMD Os cc eccccccces 7,416 7,301 8,120 8,323 4,627 4.349 
Winter and western ...... 10,653 7,061 27,988 20,114 20,375 &,750 
All wheat 115,541 82,482 124,763 179,181 112,498 107,509 
Flaxseed 7,508 6,164 7,146 6,507 6,265 6,524 
Barley ..... 43,172 35,423 26,301 45,143 29,465 29,796 
SG ai a Gann 6 Ons a ke 37,033 43,536 31,322 45,779 23,0438 22,995 
Rye .... 17,318 11,890 7,060 6,874 5,681 5,439 
CPM Seld'c's c'o'v.e 8,575 14,541 10,034 5,808 15,089 10,409 
Totals 229,147 194,036 206,626 289,292 192,041 182,672 
COMBINED 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Wheat—Spring ............0005- 156,350 78,066 102,585 208,988 128,038 138,731 
RAR SSN oe 33,176 13,309 17,031 44,025 19,600 18,898 
Winter and western ........ 14,812 7,503 $2,417 25,162 24,705 12,515 
my OCIA ry: ee 204,338 98,878 152,033 278,175 172,343 170,144 
NEE 4.0% bg € 7 ek ces GK e Ueh ks » 12,032 8,901 14,635 11,548 12,612 16,372 
SS gee Bras ee Ped ere oS SP 51,706 42,935 84,934 60,563 40,587 40,687 
Ry Vea how ono RUA a wate be ple 39,696 44,242 34,506 50,621 $1,347 28,790 
ME is Ube < Gb ake aw oo Ws bel 34,519 15,361 9,768 11,183 9,883 6,776 
EE PETICL Ate eee oT ey 8,576 14,768 10,0558 5,808 18,125 11,202 
oe eer eee ee 350,866 225,075 255,934 417,898 284,897 273,971 
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aie, 8 Sak concieting 66 ae ae 
ticles, such as oats, wheat, corn, bran, 
the market value of which can be deter- 
mined from day to day and which from - 
day to day varies upon the market, the 
grade and quantity of these commodities 
would furnish all the data necessary to 
determine the value at a given date. 

“However that may be, in the present 
instance there is nothing from which the 
grade can be determined. The quantity 
only is given. And in the absence of 
both value and grade, we believe there is . 
not even a substantial compliance with 
the requirement as to inventory.” _ 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


BREAD SAVING 


(Continued from page 1088.) 
Railways, by T. De Witt Cuyler, Chair- 
man of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives; Canada’s Interests; America’s 
Agriculture, by D. F. Houston, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Bread-Saving, by 
Wm. C. Edgar; Labor in America; Amer- 
ican Merchant Shipping; American In- 
dustry at War, by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
Director of the U. S. Council of National 
Defense; The Voice of the Middle West, 
by Samuel Insull; Reconstruction Work 
in America; British Hospitality, by 
Major Evelyn Wrench; and Anglo- 
American Sport. 

Unfortunately, no attempt was appar- 
ently made to advertise this remarkable 
number in the United States in advance 
of publication, and the news agencies 
were not supplied with additional copies 
beyond the ordinary quantity shipped to 
America, hence the supply was totally in- 
adequate to the demand and was quick- 
ly exhausted, so that it has been impos- 
sible to secure copies of this Fourth of 
July edition, which because of its char- 
acter and contents is exceedingly inter- 
esting to American readers. 

As the foregoing article, contributed 
to this issue of the London Times, con- 
cerns the part performed by American 
millers in the work of the war, it is here- 
with published. 

Tue Nortuwestern MILuer. 








Exports for Week Ending Aug. 30, 1919 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York..1,888,809 ..... 128,059 879,391 
Boston <a, AOD COE { weuse “crass 150,000 
Philadelp’a 1,480,000 ..... «seoee $0,000 
Baltimore .1,423,000 191,000  ..... 50,000 
HOSE TO hc kess Sete 56,000 ...... 
Newp. NMewe * eis vss aves 89,000  ssecire 
N. Orleans.. 785,000 5,000 13,000 17,000 
Galveston .. 574,000 ..... «eece Spin ce 
Montreal 822,000 50,000 100,000 169,000 
Tots., wk.7,127,809 246,000 386,059 1,355,391 
Prev. week.4,417,760 19,000 690,790 3,286,591 
U. K’gdom.1,727,228 60,000 145,786 ...... 


Continent ..5,400,588 191,000 216,273 


8. and Ctl. 

yee ye ee BELGGR . iatane 
Wi. SRea. bNaass aaa ee . ‘eboene 
Other coun- 

CPIGS ccc c  Veeese 5,000 11,000 ...... 

Totals ...7,127,816 246,000 386,059 ...... 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1to Same time 


Aug. 30,1919 last year 
Wheat, Due> s..c:ced es 26,263,104 5,351,000 
i Re ae 5,547,154 843,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 61,225,297 9,143,000 
2 et. RRR ee 653,239 1,413,000 
Gate, WES sess a itv 12,602,389 10,029,000 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 


flour output by months and crop years, in 
barrels: 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Sept. 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 
Oct.. 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 
Nov.. 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 
Dec.. 1,676,900 1,555,985 1,230,355 1,930,670 
Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 
Mar.. 1,180,145 653,485 1,624,255 1,742,790 
Apr.. 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,550 1,599,590 
May.. 1,548,220 905,255 1,671,775 1,376,770 
June. 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 
July.. 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 
Aug.. 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 1,749,595 





Yr 16,543,630 15,255,865 16,235,330 20,443,185 

Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 








1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

September, ...... - 89,970 64,025 149,675 
October... ...... 49,620 91,260 103,860 
November. 364,335 120,366 79,870 142,080 
December. 387,510 96,860 162,920 209,685 
January... 146,975 149,385 71,205 92,075 
eecvee 164,075 65,375 96,940 

35,850 60,050 95,840 173,030 

- 123,640 485,870 127,770 286,740 

276,230 61,180 131,940 .128,165 

116,595 168,410 209,305 78,520 

evesee 87,715 46,460 101,145 

sho oy 6,300 31,880 67,280 

Year.. 1,451,135 889,240 1,166,850 1,628,195 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, SEPT. 6 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


mnerchante <1... ccc csssccceces $12.10@12.25 
Spring patent, jute, new........ 11.30@11.60 


10.95 @11.20 





Spring straights, jute 
Spring clears, jute ........- 8.65@ 9.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute 6.25@ 6.85 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.30@11.40 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.20@10.30 
Straight, southern, jute ....... 9.80@10.10 
Clear, southern, jute .......... 8.00@ 8.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute......$11.10@11.30 
Patent, 95 per cent .......... -» 10.40@10,75 


Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 8.50@ 8.90 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.50@7.75 

Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.65 @6.90 


WHEAT—Choice springs firm, with good 
demand. Winter grades go mostly to the 
Grain Corporation. Range for the week, 
with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
hard....226@227 226% @227% 223@224 
hard....223@225 223 @225 226@227 
red ....226@227 227 @227% 223@224 
red ....223@224% 223% @224% 226@226% 
nor, s...235@243 238 @252 223@224 
nor, 8...225@234 224 @245 226@228 
dark n..249@260 253 @258 ...@..... 
CORN—Industries were the largest buyers. 
Prices are off over 15c for the week, with 
close stronger. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 
mix...164 @182 183 @196 135@148 
mix. ..164% @179% 183% @193% 146@155 
mix...164 @i80 193 @194 148@150 
mix...164% @180% 184 @194 156@158 
yel....164. @182 183 @196 130@152% 
yel....164%@175 183%@193 146@160 
yel....165 @181 184 @193 145@165 
yel....165% @183% 184% @197 155@175 
wh....165% @183% 184% @194 155@177 
OATS—Demand better. Offerings light. 
Market firmer. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 66% @73% 68 @73 66 @i70% 
No. 3 wh 67 @73% 69 @76% 68% @71% 


ht Ot nD et Bo et 


Swe onwea cn 


Standard ....@.... ...-@.... 69 @i72 
No. 2 wh 68% @73% 70%@76% 69%@71 
No. l wh 71 @73 72%@77 ees aS 


RYE—Hedges on 500,000 bus October and 
December futures were bought in on New 
York orders. Liquidation said to be over. 
No. 2 sold at $1.39@1.40%; closed at inside. 
No. 4, $1.30@1.31. September closed today 
at $1.38%; October, $1.41%; December, $1.45. 

BARLEY—tTrade moderate. Maltsters and 
industries the best buyers. Prices 2@2%c 
higher. Malting, $1.30@1.38; September, 
new, $1.324%%4; December, $1.25. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair, with offerings 
ample. Yellow granulated meal, $4.52% per 
100. lbs; golden yellow, $4.40; cream white 
granulated, $4.50; pearl hominy $4.60, gran- 
Ulated $4.55; corn flour, $4.40@4.60,—in car 
lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1919 1918. 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 215 159 134 99 
Wheat, bus...,. 4,303 3,273 1,060 2,220 
Corn, bus...... 1,718 2,181 476 418 
Oats, bus...... 2,327 4,219 1,602 2,424 
Rye, bus....... 78 160 il 25 
Barley, bus.... 344 242 94 37 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 6 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, 95's, 
f.o.b. mill, $10.25 @10,35. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $47.00 @48.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 54.00 @57.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 61.00 @ 63.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ « ees « @88.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@14.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 202 cars, 64 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 14 cars, 11 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 71 cars, 34 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 282,800 125,300 63,146 eee 
Corn, bus..... 17,500 28,100 2,900 5,250 
Oats, bus..... 145,550 361,750 67,427 402,520 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 6 
FLOUR—Prices firm, some milis making 
substantial increases in prices. All buying 
seems to be for immediate needs. Large 
quantities of clears are offered, but buyers 
are not interested. Price range: spring 





fancy patent, $12.75@13; standard patent, 
$11.15 @11.40; first clears, $8.80@9.50; winter 
straight, $9.80@10; Kansas straight, $10.75 
@11; rye, $7.50@8,—all in jute. Receipts, 
188,247 bbis. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 2,739,800 bus. 
CORN—Prices decreased, though toward 


the close a firmer tone was noticeable. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, $1.88; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.87; No. 2 white, $1.89; No. 3 white, $1.88. 
Receipts, 1,400 bus. 

OATS—Demand light, and prices easier. 
Quotations were 81@83c, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 625,000 bus. 


DULUTH, SEPT. 6 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 





Standard patent ..........+s55- $11.40@11.90 
Firat clear, Jute .......ccccceee 9.00@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.25@ 6.75 
Pe TS eerrereee ree 11.25@11.50 
Durum patent ....-..0-seceeee 11.00@11.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
Dee” Sep e 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye 
No. 8 rye ..... 





WHEA 
For weeks ending as foliows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 


Sept. 6.10,275 Sept. 7.15,840 Sept. 8. 9,630 
Aug. 30.10,405 Aug. 31.15,290 Sept. 1.14,085 
Aug. 23.10,490 Aug. 24. 3,100 Aug. 25. 8,500 
Aug. 16.21,890 Aug. 17.15,910 Aug. 18.21,375 
WHEAT—Receipts increased some. Bulk 
of cars graded durum and mixed wheat. 
Mills were in the market and paid well for 
the better grades. Spring with good weight 
sold at stiff premiums. Part of receipts go- 
ing into elevators for storage. ‘No interest 
noticeable for immediate shipments. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 6, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
c~Wheat stocks— -~——grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } e- 718 we 5 1,286 122 
2 dk nor } 
3 dk nor 
3 nor j 24 o« 14 31 14 
All other 
spring .. 76 156 16 28 361 8 
1 am dur / 
1,2dur jf 10 12 34 69 
All other 
durum .. 60 63 9 46 28 69 
Winter .... 1 24 - 10 59 1 
Mixed ..... oi oe = 55 «6148 43 
Totals ... 156 983 25 192 1,972 267 


FLAXSEED—Prices dropped 38@52c from 
early high points. Compared with Aug. 30, 
future market declined 13@26c. Cash mar- 
ket slow, owing to limited receipts. Range 
of futures: 





—— Close —, 
Opening Sept. 7 
Sept.2 High Low Sept. 6 1918 
Sept. .30 5 $5.17 $5.18 
Oct. A 5.35 4.90 4.96 
Nov. .. 5.11 5.31 4.84 4.91 
Dec. .. 4.95 5.22 4.70 4.73 
May .. 4.90 5.07 4.65 4.65 wel 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing grain prices on track, in cents 
per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Aug. 30 67% @68% 143 98@128 
ane kt mE. FE CTR oes @.s. 
pent. 2 nts 65% @67% 139% 100@130 
Sept. 3 ..... 65 @66% 137 100@130 
ae ee 63% @65% 134% 97 @127 
Sept. 56 ..... 65% @67% 135% 97@127 
Rept. 6 a... 65% @67% 138 100@130 
Sept. 7, 1918. 67% @69% 163 80@ 95 


*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 6 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-——Domestic——, -—- Bonded——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
9 


OGG sc cvens 321 19 2 18 
Rye .......2,093 4 70 _ é- a 
Barley .... 583 22 622 2 1 ze 
Flaxseed .. 17 13 127 ° 20 
COFM. ...6.. ee 4 : 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ‘ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





-——Receipts——., —-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 85 1,054 54 182 58 
Durum .... 87 73 15 
Winter .... 10 27 1 
Totals ... 182 1,154 182 58 
Oats ...... 20 6 2 3 2 5 
Bonded.. . ~t o's si ie 3 
eer 785 1 218 287 148 
Barley .... 144 3 933 2 410 
Flaxseed .. 4 9 7 26 7 60 
Bonded... ow es 1 * es 
Cot® s..is- se 4 


AUGUST GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for. August, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1918 1g ; 





Wheat— 1919 919 1918 
Domestic ...... 253 276 151 
Bonded ..... ive 15 et 16 

Totals ....... 268 276 167 eee 
OBES kos 600s 234 33 90 10 

Bonded ..... pe sue 5 vow 
RIG oc io. adiae 882 2 590 este 
Bastey ... cers 755 2 881 7 

Bonded ..... 2 ave eee 6 
Fiaxseed ......- 135 24 199 97 

Bonded ..... 19 = kas vite 








Totals ...... 2,296 337 1,932 120 


MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 6 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.60@11.75 
Spring straight, cotton ....... . 10.50@10.75 
First clear, cotton .......-..05. 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white, jute ......... 7.70@ 8.00 
Rye flour, straight, jute ....... 7.00@ 7.25 
Rye flour, dark, jute ........... 5.75@ 6.00 
Kansas straight, jute .......... weve @10.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, jute........ 4.00@ 4.25 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, jute..... --- 8.90@ 4,00 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, jute........ 3.90@ 4.00 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $41 
@41.50; standard fine middlings, $55@56; 
flour middlings, $60@61; hominy ‘Teed, 
$69.50; oil meal, $87.50; rye feed, $55,—all in 
100-1b sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@7c. Receipts, 398 
ears. The call for good milling grades was 
brisk, and offerings were readily absorbed. 
Low-grades were slow at basic prices. No. 
1 northern, $2.30@2.45; No. 2, $2.25@2.35; 
No. 3, $2.21@2.30. 

BARLEY—Prices ruled easy on '‘!ow- 
grades, but advanced 3@5c on good malting. 
Receipts, 255 cars. The movement of new 
is becoming quite liberal. No. 3, $1.40@1 44; 
No. 4, $1.21@1.41; feed and rejected, $1.20@ 
1,28, 

RYE—Declined 7@10c early in the week, 
but later recovered 2%c, closing firm. Re- 
ceipts, 59 cars. There was a good demand 
from millers and shippers, and offerings 
were all taken. No, 1, $1.40@1.46%; No. 2, 
$1.39@1.46%; No. 3, $1.32@1.45. 

CORN—Down 15@20c, under receipts of 
428 cars. Demand was good, and millers 
bought freely of best grades. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.64@1.78; No. 4 yellow, $1.62@1.77; No. 3 
mixed, $1.63@1.76; No. 3 white, $1.64@1.78. 

OATS—Declined 2@3c early in the week, 
but recovered 1@1%c later, closing firm. 
Receipts, 454 cars. Offerings were readily 
absorbed. Shippers bought freely, and in- 
dustries paid top prices for heavy. No. 2 
white, 68@74c; No. 3 white, 65% @73c; No. 
4 white, 65@72%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 





1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 12,230 12,600 22,710 57,380 
Wheat, bus... 524,880 391,300 8,090 392,410 
Corn, bus..... 581,730 115,240 171,800 136,095 


Oats, bus....1,010,210 994,560 388,825 691,124 
Barley, bus... 395,070 162,180 652,350 49,310 
Rye, bus...... 72,700 16,575 ne €- gress 
Feed, tons.... 1,560 1,420 5,547 4,362 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 6 

FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent $9.90@ 
10.35, 106 per cent $9.70@9.85, clear $7@ 
7.50, low-grade $6.25@6.60; soft wheat pat- 
ent $9.60@10.25, 100 per cent $9.25@9.50, 
clear $7@7.75, low-grade $6.25@6.60; spring 
wheat patent, old $12@12.50, 100 per cent 
$11.50@11.75, first clear $8.50@9, second 
clear $6.50 @7. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran, $40@44 ton; gray 
shorts, $57@69; soft mixed feed, $53.50; 
middling’, $61; oat feed, $26; white hominy 
feed, $68; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $38, and No. 2 
$35. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,003 cars, against 
1,981 last week. Demand fair, with prices 
lc lower. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.24; 
No. 2 red, $2.21@2.21%; No. 3 red, $2.18; 
No. 5 red, $2.11; No. 2 hard, $2.23; No, 3 
hard, $2.18. 

CORN—Quiet demand, and prices 13@16c 
lower. Receipts, 171 cars, against 176. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.70; No. 1 yellow, 
$1.69@1.71; No. 2 yellow, $1.70; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.69; No, 4 yellow, $1.69; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.68; No. 1 white, $1.70@1.71; No. 2 white, 
$1.69; No. 6 white, $1.67. , 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 190-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.30; cream meal, $4.50; 
grits and hominy, $4.70, 

OATS—Receipts, 258 cars, against 268. 
Demand quiet, with prices 1@1%c lower 
Closing prices: standard, 72%@78c; No. 3 
white, 71%@T72c; No. 4 white, 69@70%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 69@69%c; No. 3 mixed, 68@ 
68%c; No. 4 mixed, 66%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls 105,700 63,150 148,490 67,460 
W’t, bus.1,569,104 1,984,800 1,220,920 1,936,840 
Corn, bus.. 258,817 243,778 99,620 161,260 
Oats, bus.. 624,000 548,000 287,460 560,280 
Rye, bus... 33,337 9,900 9,650 9,280 
Barley, bus 48,000 12,800 16,820 6,810 





KANSAS OITY, SEPT. 6 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 7 


IE Ot v4.6.49 00 ch Babee sie ech bn $10.50 @11.00 
EE G0 vig. din 68.0 bade ewe mene 10.00 @10.40 
| BR err rer 8.25@ 8.75 
Second clears .....cccceeses sees 7.00@ 7.50 
COW RIMES 6 onc het bb acodesnetere «-+-@ 7.00 


MILLFEED—Bran is less active, with 
prices about $2 lower. Shorts are still in 
very good demand, largely for shipment to 
the Southeast. Nominal quotations: bran, 
September $37, October $36; brown shorts, 
September $54, October $562@53; gray shorts, 
September $56@57, October $53@54. 

WHEAT—Very large receipts, in combina- 
tion with heavy accumulation of supplies 
here and a somewhat reduced outside mill 
demand, brought about a generally lower 
range of prices this week. he market 


firmed up somewhat Wednesday on the an. 
nouncement Of an embargo against this mar- 
ket on wheat shipments, but even with this 
improvement in prices, dark hard wheat at 
no time commanded more than 10c premium 
over the government basis. Large quanti- 
ties of wheat sold at the guaranteed price, 
and for the first time on the crop the Grain 
Corporation bought hard wheat, beginning 
with the purchase of about 90 cars on Tues- 
day. Later it continued buying hard wheat 
at the government price, but its purchases 
were mostly of lower grades. Cash prices: 
Hard: No. 1 dark $2.20@2.26, medium $2.19 
@2.22; No. 2 dark $2.20@2.26, medium $2.16 
@2.21, yellow $2.15; No. 3 dark $2.20@2.23, 
medium $2.13@2.20; No. 4 dark $2.13@2.16, 
medium $2.09@2.14, yellow $2.09. Soft: No. 
1, $2.18@2.18%; No. 2, $2.15@2.16; Nv. 3, 
$2.12% @2.13; No. 4, $2.08@2.09. 
CORN—Moderate supplies met with lim- 
ited demand. Early in the week the market 
was a trifie firm, but later declined steadily 
and closed 3@5c lower. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 $1.72, No. 3 $1.70@1.71, No. 4 
$1.68; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.76@1.78, No. 3 
$1.74@1.75, No. 4 $1.72@1.73; mixed corn, 
$1.72; No. 3, $1.70@1.71; No. 4, $1.68@1.70. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wh't, bus.3,549,150 2,650,050 1,460,700 444,150 
Corn, bus.. 57,500 313,750 57,500 197,500 
Oats, bus.. 147,900 1,047,200 90,000 193,500 
Rye, bus... 11,000 20,900 4,400 3,300 
Barley, bus 92,000 7,500 19,500 6,500 
Bran, tons. 1,320 200 3,320 1,180 
Hay, tons.. 11,520 8,004 2,268 3,036 
Flour, bbis. 21,125 13,975 89,700 63,075 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 6 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ...........+-$.+..-@11.95 
Bakers patent .....c0eceeeseces ovoe+@1l.96 
Wirst CLOSE 2. cccsccccsccccccces seeceG® 9.80 
Graham flour .....-ceeececssces eves + @il.86 
RPS, PUTS WRITS scccccccccccsce coves? BIS 


Rye, Straight .ncncccceccccsccee coooceG 8,38 

Sacked 
ROM, POP OOM: cwcsccctecccdss «++ $.-0-- @ 45.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@58.50 
Mixed feed ........ téede ag t baba «oes» @59.50 
Flour middlings ............... «eee» @64.50 
Red dog, per ton ...........0.. « «+++ @70.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@75.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@73.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 90.00 @ 92.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «eee + @76.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... «eee + @77.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... - @80.00 
Cottonseed meal, 86 per cent, 

SROMOE: iio vececceecieadacseces + eee» @78.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... .....@82.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 4.50@ 4.60 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@27.00 


WHEAT—Receipts were liberal, but far 
short of last year. There was an active in- 
quiry and all offerings were taken. Low- 
grades went to chicken-feed mixers. Quota- 
tions: No. 1 red, $2.31; No. 2 red, $2.28; No. 3 
red, $2.24; No, 4 red, $2.20; No. 5 red, $2.17; 
No. 1 northern straight $2.52%, No. 2 
$2.47%, No. 3 $2.87%; No. 1 dark northern 
$2.70%, No. 2 $2.64%, No. 3 $2.48%,—on 
track, through billed. Millers bought freely 
of northern wheat, and at the close the 
offerings to arrive were cleaned up. 


CORN—Declined 22c since Jast Saturday, 
and demand was limited to a few mills. 
There were sales of No. 1 and No. 2 yellow 
at $1.80, on track, through billed, but there 
were several anxious sellers at the close at 
that price and no buyers. No. 1 mixed sold 
at $1.75, and No. 2 at $1.74. 


OATS—Declined 4c under heavy receipts, 
but at the close only about %c under last 
Saturday. The feeling was strong, with re- 
ceipts light. Closing: No. 1 white, 76% c; 
No. 2 white, 76%c; No. 3 white, 75%c; No. 4 
white, 74%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were not interested, 
although some fine good-weight carloads of 
new were offered. Quotations: old feed to 
fancy malting, $1.32@1.52; new feed to best 
malting, $1.28@1.40,—on track. 

RYE—No demand from millers, and offer- 
ings light. No. 2 was quoted at the close 
at $1.40, on track, through billed. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 6 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbi, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring short patent, new....... $11.50@11.75 
Spring long patent, new........ 11.00 @11.25 
Spring first clear, mew ......... 8.75@ 9.25 
Winter patent, new ........... 10.25 @10.50 
Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.75@10.00 


Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.35@11.60 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 10.85@11.10 
Hard winter first clear, new.... 8.60@ 9.10 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.00@ 8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@12.65 
City mills’ spring patent........ oes  @1B 
City mills’ winter patent ...... .....@il. 
City mills’ winter straight ..... 
MILLFEED—Lower and dull. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $45 
@ 46.50; spring middlings, $57.50@59; soft 
winter bran and middlings, $61. 
WHEAT—Steady; demand constant, move- 
ment smaller. Receipts, 482,063 bus; ex- 
ports, 641,105; stock, 3,685,964. Range of 
prices for week: No. 1 red winter, $2.39%; 


* No, 2, $2.35% @2.36%; No. 3, $2.32% @2.33; 


No, 4, $2.29; No. 5, $2.25%; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $2.33% @2.35%; No, 3, $2.30% 
@2.31%; No, 4, $2.27@2.27%; No. 6, $2.23@ 
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September 10, 1919 
2.28%; southern red winter, 
per $1.60@2.30. Hut 
ORN—Sharply lower; movement an e- 
eau light. Receipts, 31,375 bus; stock, 
68,253. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.85, nominal; range of southern 
for week, $1.70@2; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 


‘garlicky, by 


$8.75 @9. 
OATS—Off 3%c; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 163,670 bus; exports, 


173,568; stock, 167,038. Closing prices: new 
No. 2 white, domestic, 77@77%c; new No. 3 
white, domestic, 77@77 %c. 

RYE—Down 5c; movement better, demand 
slow. Receipts, 2,297 bus; exports, 110,615; 
stock, 329,909. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.45, nominal; southern bag 
lots, 627 bus, $1@1.60, as to quality and 
condition, 





BOSTON, SEPT. 6 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


New wheat— 


Spring patents, special short... .$12.20@12.50 


Spring patents, standard ....... 11.35 @12.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.00 @12.00 
Soft winter patents .........++.. 10.60@11.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.30 @10.75 

MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feeds 


moderate, with prices firmly held. Other 
feeds steady, with quiet demand. Spring 
bran, $48.25; winter bran, $48.50; middlings, 
$62.50@64.50; mixed feed, $57@60; red dog, 
$72.50; second clears, $74.50; gluten feed, 
$75.12; hominy feed, $78; stock feed, $68.50 
oat hulls, reground, $34; cottonseed meal, 
$80,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market easier, with 
good offerings and quiet demand. White 
corn flour, $5; white corn meal, $4.65; yellow 
granulated, $4.60; bolted yellow, $4.55; feed- 
ing, $3.75@8.80; cracked corn, $3.80@3.85; 
hominy grits and samp, $4.65; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $5@5.25,—all in 
100’s. 


OATMEAL—Demand moderate, with mar- 


ket lower. Rolled is quoted at $4.60, and 
cut and ground at $5.29, in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7~Receipts— r—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bblig.... 24,102 835,880 .....  «eeee 
Wheat, bus... 367,950 133,410 276,706 425,844 
COPhy Wc cet RCS pp oeige,. .0¥ eo. 16,985 
Oats, bus..... 274,675 74,700 312,201 28,237 
Rye, bus...... 16,650 18,800 26,826 96,507 
Barley, bus... eae er TVGQST2 © xacde 
Millfeed, tons. See. venes. these. wveas 
Corn meal, bbls 250 Tee week” wave 
Oatmeal, cases 2,375 |). eee or Ser 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,500 PE ta ie ue ean a 


Liverpool, 
to Glas- 


Exports during the week: to 
48,000 bus wheat, 49,935 bus oats; 
gow, 41,642 bus barley. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 6 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,130 bbis, and 10,981,- 
158 lbs in sacks, Quotations, to arrive, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western, new. .$10.10@10,40 


Winter straight, near-by, new.. 10.00@10.25 
Kansas straight, new ........+.--+ 11.00 @11.25 
Kansas short patent, new...... 11.25 @11.60 


Spring short patent, old ....... 13.00@13.50 
- Spring short patent, -75 @12.00 
Spring patent, of@ ..........++. 12.50 @13.00 
Spring patent, mew .......-«+++-. 11.25 @11.75 
Spring first clear, old .......... 9.25@10.00 
Spring first clear, new......... - 9.15@ 9.35 


WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 1,252,- 
133 bus; exports, 550,787: stock, 2,672,390. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6e 
under No. 1; No, 4*wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No, 1. 

RYE Quotations: No. 
2 western, $1.45 bu; near- ‘by, $1.15 @1.35. 

RYE FLOUR—Declined in sympathy with 
raw material. Trade quiet. Quotations: $8 
@8.25, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market declined 10c. Receipts, 14,726 bus; 
stock, 18,548. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: yellow, as to quality and location, 
$1.95 @2, 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow, and market 
weak and lower in sympathy with downward 





movement of raw material. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $4.60@4.72% 
tran. white meal, fancy ..... 4.65 @4.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... 4.50 @4.60 
White table meal, faney...... *.@4.75 
White corn flour, fancy ........ 4. 60 @5.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. 4.72@4.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ....@2.60 
MILLFEED—Market weak and lower, in 


sympathy with drop in coarse grains. Of- 
ferings more liberal, and buyers held off. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Soft winter bran— 
City mills, in 100-Ib sacks....$.....@51.50 
Western spot, in 100-Ib sacks. 47.50@48.50 
Western, to arrive, in bulk... 47.50@48.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


ONCE scevoscaetwaahereceerveess 46.50@ 47.50 

To arrive, lake-and- OA. sain 45.50 @ 46.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks ....... seeee 65.00@66.00 
Standard middlings, to ‘arrive, 

100-lb sacks ..... sae. 60.00@62.00 


Red dog, to arrive, i40- ib “packs 71.00 @72.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks.. 60,00@62.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 55. 00 @ 56.00 


OATS—Declined Te early in the week, but - 


recovered le and closed firm. Receipts, 318, - 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


531 bus; exports, 40,000; stock, 262,390. Quo- 
tations: 


ee I EER Séak cn cawbics>s scase > OR@ss 
ws DWE a op A nebae be o0gesdcdcas Mee. 
No. 3 white ......cscccsecccunseees THOQBO 
WOE: @- WRG nw ike we aee sseeesese. TI@T 


OATMEAL—Quiet and weaker, in sympa- 
thy with decline in raw material. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.20%; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $9.10@9.50; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in 1(C0-Ib 
sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse $5.25@5.65. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 10 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
First patent, 98-lb cottons ..... $11.25 @12.70 


Standard patent ...........5++. 10:85 @12.10 
I EE co Sv we unis 640 rds be 10.50@11.70 
PPO CMM, FUED osc cus vccecwee 8.50@ 9.00 
Second clear, jute ............+. 6.50@ 6.75 
Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Sept. 10), in jute, were: P 
Medium semolina .............. $11.00@11.35 
BOMEUER TOG) Sess cc ccs tncevsens 10.00 @10.50 
Clear cabesebeccce @becdcosse eooee@ 8.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1919 1918 1917 1916 
Gemt: AB. v6 see. 398,660 459,345 392,695 
Sept. 6... 324,51 335,465 360,965 359,000 
Aug. 30... 391,485 378,740 310,630 448,885 
Aug. 23... 328,880 367,500 320,580 377,715 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
on, cle) BRS Oe ens Pie 18,845 19,700 
A Ube Seacee | we teda 4,700 5,726 
Be Bisse Leer C258. .yava25 18,125 
BUR. Bess. brea, ld esews 11,915 22,265 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
July 6. 65 69,885 132,805 53,335 


1,200 1,830 
975 


July 12. 65 69,885 166,645 56,240 700 

July 19. 66 69,885 146,360 41,085 700 eee 
July 26. 65 69,885 159,305 69,420 eee 375 
Aug. 2, 64 68,535 154,230 124,200 510 

Aug. 9%. 65 70,035 181,570 137,445 1,030 2,210 
Aug. 16. 65 70,035 139,520 168,775 1,035 1,815 
Aug. 23. 65 70,035 180,635 182,265 ° 1,980 
Aug. 30. 63 67,835 218,555 223,635 1,790 3,095 
Sept. 6. 51 52,736 163,485 151,385 205 3,985 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 10), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 





Sept. 10 Year ago 
i) eee ee $38.00 @39.00 $29.85 @29.92 
Stand. middlings.. 51.50@52.50 31.58@31.65 
Flour middlings... 57.50@58.50 .....@31.66 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 62.00@64.00 31.17@31.42 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $71.50@72.00 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 68.50@69.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 65.50@66.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 62.50@63.00 


in car lots, 


Rye feed, 2,000 ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @53.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 5.00 
Corn meal, yellowft .......se.s. 4.50@ 4.75 
Rye flour, white* .....0........ 7.00@ 7.10 


Rye flour, pure dark* 6.15@ 6.25 


Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 10.30 @10.40 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 10.15 @10.25 
PROMO OGUSTe occ ccaceceweevs -@ 4.40 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18.00 @ 25.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25:00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00 @47.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @ 35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......+-+.06. 83.00 @85.00 


*In sacks, tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


tPer bbi in 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red SPTIMNG 2 vccissvceces 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
ORO. Cvshb doc ceveweues 2.21% 2.18% 
POOR GUPUM | 6 6c s s-0 op win 60 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.238% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........+: 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
ROG WIGtEE o<iciesisccces 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 


COARSE RAIN PRICES 
Daily closing ihe prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on bariey at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
2.. 172@173 65% @6T% ..... @138% 107@131 
3.. 166@167 64% @67T 135% @135% 103130 
4.. 161@162 68% @66% 183% @133% 103 @128 
5.. 161@162 66% @67% 134% @185% 105 @130 
6.. 162@163 66% @68% 187% @188% 106@131 
8.. 161@162 66% @68% 139% @1404% 107 @134 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday Were: Sept. 7 
SAN 6 Aug. 30 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 3, Yoo 5,515,320 4,670,900 
Flour, bbig .:.... it 569 6,631 5,046 
Milistuff, tons ... 2,13 2,114 555 
Corn, bus ...... ‘ 87,920 118,650 166,400 
Oats, bus ........ 585,310 864,760 1,149,180 
Barley, bus ...... 333,760 -614,200 1,045,500 
“Rye, bus ....... . 237,600 878,660 473,680 
Flaxseed, bus .... 80,000 95,000 74,740 


Shipments from Minneapolis by, weeks ed 
ing Saturday were: 


Sept.6 Aug. 30 teis 
“Wheat, bus ...... 741,460 711,200 617,220 
Flour, bbis ...... 389/116 388,468 367,168 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,448 17,610 15,458 
Corn, bus........ 45,600 42,900 56,700 
Oats, bus ........ 546,070 639,000 533,830 
Barley, bus ...... 818,310 632,650 428,180 
Rye, bus ........ 118,110 20,320 58,280 
Flaxseed, bus .... 1,360 ssevce 15,070 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): Sept. 7 Sept. 8 
Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark ..... 253 263 See vue 
No. 1 northern... 17 10° 57 1 
No. 2 northern.. 7 6 129 2 
Other grades....1,781 1,091 454 59 
. ae 2,061 1,371 1,158 62 
ee eee 5,874 6,625 . 
meee 204 187 evn he 
Im 1804. cie% .+-1,284 869 Ke a 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Sep.7 Sep. 8 Sep. 9 

Sep. 6 Aug. 30 1918 1917 1916 

Corn .%» 5 7 29 3 12 
Oats .3,617 3,550 1,573 384 2,820 
Barley .. 952 945 523 129 151 
Rye . 5,366 5,282 242 56 37 
Flaxseed. 31 53 15 8 4 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Sept. 8.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Sept. 7 Sept. 8 








Destination— Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1918 1917 
London ........ . 41 11 
Liverpool ...... 3 38 oe 
Glasgow ....... ae 67 aT $e 
Fae es vs ar il 
Dunkirk ....... oe 186 ts o's 
WPMMOS . 6k vies’ 7 es ery 40 
WOOTERS oc csccee 6 as oe oe 
RMON 36.45 V3.2 Be te ee és Eps 10 
Copenhagen ... f ee eo ee 
Gibraltar ...... 170 ; ss 
aera 14 2 2 
pg > Bara ee 21 
San Domingo .. 4 &% as 
Other W. L.’s .. 14 1 3 
Cen. America .. 1 7 ee 
) | eee 14 é% ee 
Other BA. ...-. 18 ew 1 
SO se es 23 os 
oo. ee a 20 21 6 

Totals fesse 290 386 23 61 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





r—Mpis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Sept. 3 455 666 10 694 276 2 
Sept. 4 533 651 26 202 465 14 
Sept. 5 597 628 49 207 3848 35 
Sept. 6 537 493 26 440 613 22 
Sept. 8 735 1,255 27 429 744 83 
Sept. 9 352 441 53 971 937 22 
Totals -3,209 4,034 191 2,943 3,383 297 





Flaxseed and Products 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





r-—Mple—7".- —Duluth———, 

Track To arr. Track wig Oct. 
Sept. 2 $5.51 5.50 5.5 5. 5.24 
Sept. 3 . 5.47 5.46 647 My B48 5.19 
Sept. 4 5.25 5.24 5.25% 56.24 4.96 
Sept. 5 5.19 5.19 5.20% 5.19 5.00 
Sept. 6 5.18 5.18 5.19% 5.18 4.96 
Sept. § 5.34 5.34 5.31% 5.30 5.02 


Reosines of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks fn store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis... 80 75 41 31 15 8 
Duluth...... 4 9 8 17 13 147 
Totals..... 84 84 49 48 28 155 





Sugar Situation in Mexico 

The question of provisioning the coun- 
try with a sufficient quantity of sugar and 
flour, and the sale of these articles at a 
reasonable price, has been studied care- 
fully by the secretary of finance. Ac- 
cording to information in possession of 
the committee of articles of first neces- 
sity there exist in the capital at the pres- 
ent time about 25,000 tons sugar, a large 
part of which is of foreign production. 
The city consumes from 60 to 80 tons a 
day, and it may therefore be estimated 
that if the present supply is not increased 
from outside it will suffice for a year, 





Canal Construction in Brazil 

The legislature of the state of Bahia, 
Brazil, has instructed the department of 
public works to begin at once surveys for 
the construction of a canal from Jagua- 
ripe to the river Jequiri¢d, and from this 
river another canai to Marro de Sao 
Joao; a canal to join the Boipeba -and 
Santarém rivers; and to co-operate with 
the municipalities of Cannavieras and 
Belmont to repair the present canal join- 
ing these cities, but which has lor.g fallen 
into disuse. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— To— 
Albany ......... 31.56 New York® ..... 31.5 
Baltimore ...... 29.5 New Yorkft ..... 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Baltimoret ..... 29.5 Philadelphia ... 30.6 
Binghamton .... 29.5 Philadelphia* .. 30.5 
Boston ......... 34.6 Philadelphiat .. 30.5 
Boston* ........ 31.5 Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
Bostont ........ 32.6 Portland ....... 34.5 
Buffalo ....25.5@29.6 Portland® ...... 31.6 
Burlington ..... 17.56 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati - 24.6 Quobec ..... 39.5 
Corning .. - 29.5 Richfield Springs $1.5 
Decatur .... - 19.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira ......... 29.56 Rockland ....... 34.5 
Brie. <s.2: - 23.56 St. Joseph ...... 19.6 
Grand Rapids. . . 24.5 Schenectady .... 31.5 
Hornell. ........ 29.6 Scranton ....... 30.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
BORGO. 5 sis ci6'e 04's 29.5 Syracuse ....... 29.5 
Kansas City .... 19.56 Troy .....+++.++ 31.5 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Utica ........-. 830.5 
Montreal ...... - 34.55 Wayland ....... 29.5 
Mount Mofris ... 29.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.6 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 29.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... 82.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 


named: -~Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond 21% 16% .... 17 eee 
Norfolk .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 ctee 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 SEM dass ORE cce 
Albany ....... 23 19% ...- 18 obese 
TGR we ve cuss © BI 16% cose: TVBx’ Seve 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 see 
Rochester 20% 16% .... 17 etee 

CHICAGO 


The all-rail rates in cents per 100 Ibs on 
flour to various points east are shown here- 
with: 


To— To— 
Albany ......... 24.0 New York City.. 26.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
Boston ......... 27.0 Pittsburgh ..... 16.0 
Buffalo ........ ¢ SEG TROP civic tdee +» 24.0 
Elmira .......+. 22.0 Utica «...... F 22.5 





India’s 1919 Jute Crop 

The preliminary forecast of the jute 
crop for 1919 in Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, and Assam shows an increase of 
248,738 acres, or about 10 per cent, over 
that of 1918. The increase may be at- 
tributed largely to the high prices ruling 
last year and to anticipation on the part 
of cultivators that good prices will con- 
tinue to be paid during the present sea- 
son. The acreage figures for the three 
provinces are: 


a Acres——————., 
Final, Preliminary, 
Province— 1918 1919 Increase 


Bengal (including 


Cooch Behar) .. 2,249,026 2,431,063 182,037 





Behar and Orissa. 149,256 202,757 563,501 
ASP oo cssctcves 102,100 115,300 13,200 
BOCA 6s cccinive 2,600,382 2,749,120 248,738 


Little jute remains in stock from last 
year, except in one subdivision, where a 
considerable quantity is still in traders’ 
hands because of the low prices offered. 





California University’s Seed-Farm 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 6.—Inter- 
national importance is being assumed by 
the University of California farm, Davis, 
in its supply of wheat seed to India, sor- 
ghums to Peradeniya, Ceylon, bean varie- 
ties and miscellaneous field crop seeds 
to Tokyo, Japan, and China. 

New forage crops introduced from 
Africa and domesticated at the State 
University experimentations have been 
distributed to the farmers throughout the 
state of California. 

Recently a delegate from a French ag- 
ricultural society on a visit to the Univer- 
sity farm took with him on his return to 
France a wide range of cereal varieties. 
About the same time a_ representative 
from Aberdeen, Scotland, inspected the 
University farm. Visitors from South 
American couztries and the Hawaiian 
Islands are not rare. 

Roumania, Palestine, Argentina, Chile 
and Mexico are represented among the 
student body * the University farm. 

R. C. Mason. 
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Bran Shipments Show Shrinkage ‘and Some Sacks’ are Rejected as Worth- 


less—Is the Mill Responsible, Or are the Jobbers Concerned 
in the Case to Make Good the Loss? 


The Northwestern Miller recently re- 
ceived the following from a St. Louis 
feed jobber: 

“We purchased two cars of bran from 
a western grain house; one car reac 
here on May 20, was sent to a warehouse, 
unloaded May 22, and on June 19, 400 
sacks from this same car were loaded out 

. and shipped to Indiana. The car reached 

Indiana on June 27, the equipment in no 

way damaged but the contents hot, musty 

and caked, the goods being weighed by 
one of the Indiana state inspectors who, 
after weighing 40 sacks of this bran, stat- 

ed that the total gross weight of the 40 

sacks was 3,829 lbs. In other words, 

the bran weighed 95.73 lbs average gross 
weight. They also weighed five empty 

bags and the weight of bags was .725. 
“Now, the other car of bran reached 
here on May 16; it was ordered to an- 
other warehouse and unloaded on May 19. 
Under date of June 19 this car was re- 
loaded and shipped to Illinois. It reached 
Illinois on June 25 with the report from 
our buyer that the car had a number of 
caked sacks throughout, showed signs of 
heating, and after handling same this 
car checked out 25 sacks worthless ac- 
count of being caked. These 25 sacks 
represent the total amount caked in the 
car after 100 sacks which were more or 
less damaged on arrival were rehandled 
and repacked, resulting in the shipment 
requiring 100 new sacks and a 400-lb 
shortage in the car, and the resale of the 
25 caked sacks at a discount of $25 per 
ton. 
_ “By way of explanation, it now develops 

that these two cars of bran both came 
from the same mill. You will note that 
one car was unloaded in one warehouse, 
the other in an entirely different ware- 
house several miles away. You will fur- 
ther note that one car went to Illinois, 
the other car to Indiana. The Indiana 
car has not as yet been resold, inasmuch 
as the bran is being rehandled to put it in 
condition. You will further note that 
this Indiana car shows a shrinkage of 
practically 5 lbs to the sack. 

“In putting this matter up to the mill, 
this grain concern advised us to take it up 
with them direct, they contending we 
have lost our rights by unloading in ware- 
house, that the bran was copeeeny in 

condition when first unloaded, and 
that they are not responsible for its con- 
dition afterwards. 

“Now we purchased a sound, mer- 
chantable article; our confirmation 
shows a clause to this effect, and our 
contention is that, if this bran was of a 
sound and merchantable character, the 
fact of it being unloaded here into a 
warehouse and aired helped its condi- 
tion; that it has been proved, by the 
fact of these two cars arriving at a near- 
by destination out of condition with 
a shortage of 5 lbs to the sack, that the 
mill added too much water when temper- 
ing its wheat, for no bran could shrink 
5 Ibs to the bag under any other condi- 
tion. 

“If, on the other hand, this bran had 
not been unloaded. here but had been 
shipped to a New England point, or 
a southeastern point, there is no tellin 
in what condition it would have arrived. 
Hence, we feel that, under the circum- 
stances, we did not receive a sound and 
merchantable article, and that the mill 
should reimburse us. If bran is properly 
milled, it has been our experience that 
it will keep indefinitely if unloaded and 
kept in a dry place. The warehouses in- 
to which these two cars were unloaded 
are both bonded, and handle loose quanti- 
ties of bran, flour and other articles of a 
similar character.” 

* * 


The Northwestern Miller referred the 


inquiry to’a number of millers and feed 
j rs, and received the following 
replies: 


THINK MILL RESPONSIBLE 


A Minneapolis miller writes: 
“It is my opinion that the mill is re- 
sponsible for the condition of the two 
ears of bran, provided the cars when 


warehoused were unloaded into a good, 
clean, dry house. 

“Bran, if properly milled and packed, 
should neither cake nor heat unless. sub- 
ject to abnormal moisture conditions, 
such as rain leaking through car roof or 
goods being stored in a damp place 
where the moisture is very excessive, It 
will keep for months under normal con- 


‘ditions, and should be as sound when in 


consumer’s hands as when it left the mill. 

“IT am of the opinion that the buyer of 
these goods should not have taken the 
matter up direct with the mill; that the 
concern from which he purchased the 
bran is responsible for the delivery of 
a merchantable and sound product, and 
that the complaint to the mill should 
have gone back to the mill through the 
channel by which the bran reached the 
purchaser, each party in the transaction 
being responsible, and the mill finally so. 
In my opinion the claim is just, and I 
cannot believe that any mill would re- 
fuse to properly adjust such claim, pro- 
viding the conditions surrounding the 
handling of the shipment after it was put 
in transit were normal in every way.” 


The general manager of one of the 
largest interior Minnesota mills says: 

“On the face of this article it would 
appear that the contention of the job- 
ber is sound and proper, and that the 
goods were faulty when shipment was 
made, but why was not the damage dis- 
covered when the bran was unloaded in- 
to the warehouse or when reloaded into 
the cars? 

“The argument against that statement 
probably is that the bran being stored in 
a suitable warehouse helped to keep same 
in a fairly good condition, and that after 
it was loaded into cars, where there is no 
ventilation, the weather probably hot, it 
started to deteriorate rapidly on account 
of the excessive moisture it no doubt 
contained.” 

* * 

A prominent feed jobber is of the fol- 
lowing opinion: 

“Owing to the fact that these ship- 
ments were made prior to the handling 
of any new-crop product, we are of the 
opinion that this is an obligation which 
should be assumed by the original seller, 
as old-crop products would keep, without 
any question, at the above-mentioned sea- 
son, if milled under the proper condi- 
tions. 

“Shipping date from the original sell- 
er is not mentioned in this article, al- 
though receiving dates are mentioned. 

“It is our opinion that there was a 
possibility of this car being originally 
loaded in a caked condition, owing to the 
fact that there was an abnormal shrink, 
which indicated that it had been stored. 
Also all indications are that too much 
water used in the tempering of the wheat, 
caused the product to heat and cake. 

“Occasionally this trouble is experi- 
enced in August and September when 
there is a great deal of moisture in new- 
wheat products, but very seldom on old- 
crop products during the last of the crop. 
This article does not mention the original 
contract showing the destination at which 
feed was sold. Without question, sell- 
ers should have delivered the goods in 
a sound condition to this point, and mills 
generally concede the fact that they 
should make. delivery to any reasonable 
destination in sound condition. 

“As above stated, the seller should re- 
imburse the buyer for loss in the case 


outlined.” 
a” * 


Another Minnesota miller says: 


“We would not attempt to express an 
opinion on the two cars of bran from a 
legal or technical standpoint. It seems 
that the purchase by the people writing 
the letter was made from a grain firm 
which had bought the bran direct from 
the mill that manufactured it. 

“Inasmuch as the grain firm sold the 
cars as sound and merchantable, and in- 
asmuch as they did not ee to be such, 
it would seem to us as though direct re- 
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dress ‘should ‘come from the grain firm 
to the complainants, and that the mill 
should bane be approached by the same 
grain ie. 

“Ww ase of the opinion, however, that 
the mill would feel like making the trans- 
action satisfactory.” 

* 

A Minneapolis jobber of many years’ 
standing writes as follows: 

“It is my opinion that feed kept in a 

d warehouse a month or two will not 
amage, and in the event that this should 
spoil, account faulty milling, do not see 
where the holder of such feed has in any 
way lost his rights by unloading in such 
warehouse. This means, of course, that 
the warehouse is dry and the feed has no 
chance of being wet. If these people can 
prove that the feed was caked and musty, 
it would naturally indicate that the dam- 
age is due to faulty milling, but it is my 
opinion that caked and musty feed due 
to faulty milling will very often in no 
way damage the appearance of the sacks. 

“Your party does not mention the con- 
dition of the cars when they arrived at 
the warehouse for first unloading. This 
is very important, for the reason that 
there was a lot of rain during the period 
when these cars were in transit, and it 
may have been possible that the feed was 
damaged thereby, due to defective cars. 

“Feed caked and damaged due to rain 
shows plainly by the condition of the 
sacks, as the stain is very evident. It 
therefore occurs to me that this case re- 
quires additional investigation before one 
could come to a decided opinion on it, 
and in the event that such investigation 
proved that feed was damaged by rain 
while in transit, it would clearly be up 
to the railroad company.” 

* “» 

The sales-manager of one of the larg- 
est spring wheat mills writes: 

“T think the weight of the evidence in 
the statement seems to be against the 
mill. Apparently the first car was loaded 
May 20, and unloaded on the 22d; this 
would not allow sufficient time for the 
bran to heat. In the case of the second 
car the date of the loading is not given, 
but as the first car was reloaded to a 
point in Indiana and the second car to 
a point in Illinois,—both reaching their 
destination in a damaged condition in 
spite of the fact that the equipment 
seemed to protect the contents fully from 
the weather,—it would indicate that the 
damage was due to an excess of moisture 
in the bran at the time of milling. 

“However, as both-were unloaded into 
a warehouse in the interval it is just pos- 
sible that the damage may have occurred 
there, but the information as to the con- 
dition existing in the warehouse is not 
sufficient to draw conclusions as to this. 

“Furthermore, a detailed description of 
the condition of the heated sacks would 
throw considerable light on the mat- 
ter, as bran damaged in this way, 
due to an excessive amount of mois- 
ture at the time of milling, almost 
invariably begins to cake in the cen- 
ter of the sack, which gradually spreads 
to the exterior; while if the ps is 
due to absorbed moisture, such as would 
be caused by piling the sacks on a damp 
floor, or if they were exposed to the 
weather, the caking would begin at the 
sack, and would indicate that the mill 
was not responsible further than vigilance 
in loading and inspecting the car. 

“It seems to me that these are points 
that should be cleared up before any one 
is in a position to give a fair opinion as 
to where the responsibility should be 
placed.” 

MILL NOT RESPONSIBLE 

The manager of a large interior Minne- 
sota mill says: 

“The condition of the bran when un- 
loaded at the first destination should 
have determined whether or not a good 
delivery was made. The report does not 
indicate that any exceptions were taken 
at that time, and we think it possible 
that the damaged condition of the bran 
when arriving at final destination in In- 
diana and Illinois might not necessarily 
have been due to any fault of the mill 
that manufactured it.” 

* * 

The manager of the feed department 
of an important Minneapolis milling 
company expresses himself as follows: 

“In our opinion the answer is ve 
simple. The obligation of the mill end 
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ed when this bran had been unloaded in 
buyer’s warehouse. Neither has the buy- 
er any claim for shortage. The mere 
fact that the bran, after being reshipped, 
was under weight, is a proof that the 
weather was very hot and the shortage 
not unusual under such condition.” 
* #* 

The manager of a southern Minnesota 
mill says: 

“Tt seems to us that, technically speak- 
ing, the jobber lost his right of recovery 
by not making claim at the time the car 
was received and put in store. We would 
not want to feel as if we were held re- 
sponsible beyond that time, yet if an hon- 
est difference of opinion arose between 
our customer and ourselves, and we felt 
that there was a just basis for complaint, 
we would feel that we were in duty 
bound to adjust the matter to the satis- 
faction of our customer. Legally, how- 
ever, we do not believe the jobber in ques- 
tion has any basis for a claim.” 

x * 


Another Minneapolis 
writes: 

“In our opinion the buyer of this bran 
has no just claim on the mill in this in- 
stance. If the bran when unloaded into 
the warehouse was in the same condition 
it was when unloaded at final destination, 
its condition should have been apparent, 
and exception taken at that time. Failure 
to do so relieves the mill of any liability.” 

* * 

An interior mill-manager says: 

“There are so many elements in con- 
nection with the case mentioned that it 
would be difficult for us to enter the dis- 
cussion on the subject very intelligently, 
unless we had more facts before us. 

“Possibly these cars of feed may have 
been dragged through a flood, and then 
again, on the other hand, it may be the 
system of milling had something to do 
with it. 

“In so far as our experience is con- 
cerned, we have never had occasion for 
complaint on any of the feed we have 
shipped, and while we might hazard an 
opinion, we are inclined to the belief that 
a mill having trouble along similar lines 
might be in position to advise you more 
handily.” 


mill-manager 


* * 


A western Minnesota mill-manager 
writes: 

“The mill sold bran to one jobber, who 
in turn sold it to another, the second job- 
ber unloading bran into his warehouse 
and reshipping it to points in Indiana. 
At destination it was found the bran had 
become hot. 

“Under similar circumstances we be- 
lieve we would decline to consider any 
claim, as the bran undoubtedly reached 
both the first and second jobbers in good 
condition. Condition of the warehouse 
would have some bearing on the situation, 
as would the equipment in which ship- 
ment was handled to final destination. 

“We do not think, however, the mill is 
responsible, and that liability for the con- 
dition of the bran should rest between 
the owner of the warehouse from which 
it was sold, and the carrier which trans- 
ported bran to final destination.” 


NEITHER SIDE RESPONSIBLE 

One of the biggest feed jobbers in 
Minneapolis takes the following position: 

“The shortage in weight is easily ex- 
plained on account of the heating of the 
bran and later shrinkage, caking, of 
course, being occasioned by the heated 
bran drying out. 

“As to the responsibility of the mill 
for loss on these shipments, would state 
that it is rather a fine point of law or 
custom. If the buyer of this feed pur- 
chased same delivered his station from 
the mill, and the mill sold it delivered 
his station, and if he unloaded it at his 
warehouse and it was then sound and 
sweet, or if he failed to examine the con- 
tents and accepted the shipment without 
protest, we think the mill is technically 
free from any obligation or liability as 
to further claim. 

“On the other hand, it would seem as 
though the mill were obligated if the ‘feed 
was shipped in a sound, tight car, the 
same was not wet or damaged in transit, 
and the same condition existed at the 


- warehouse where the feed was unloaded; 


also it would seem as though the heating 
was caused by an excessive use of mois- 
ture at the time the bran was manufac- 
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tured and packed, for bran, as every feed 
dealer knows, onl gre nya milled, trans- 
ported, and stored will keep indefinitely. 

“We had considerable very hot and 
very wet weather for a period gh ate 
and early summer, and bran Seed 
during this period might become heated 
and out of condition, whereas if it had 
been shipped under ordinary weather 
conditions, it would have arrived in a 
merchandisable condition. 

“This is a very hard case to decide, 
and in our judgment we think if the mill 
would pre | 50 per cent of the loss, the 
buyer should assume the other 50 per 
cent. This is a case, we believe, where 
neither the mill nor the jobber are mor- 
ally or legally responsible for the condi- 
tion of the feed.” 





Pacific Coast Export Purchases 

PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 6.—The Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation accepted 
practically all bids submitted last week 
on export flour for September delivery. 
The purchases aggregated 838,000 bbls. 

There is not enough tonnage yet avail- 
able for the shipments, but the supply 
was anticipated in awarding the contracts. 

This is the largest month’s- business the 
Corporation has done here this season. 
The prices ranged $9.60@9.80, f.a.s., or 
10c bbl less than was bid on August busi- 
ness. 

The lower tenders were necessary in 
order to compete with other flour-pro- 
ducing sections. As the mills have been 
compelled to pay premiums for wheat, 
in addition to cutting the flour price, 
they figure there will be no profit for 
them in the government flour business 
this month. 

J. M. LownspAre, 





Condition of Cotton Crop 

The crop-reporting board of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, esti- 
mates, from the reports of the corre- 
spondents and agents of the bureau, that 
the condition of the cotton crop on Aug. 
25 was 61.4 per cent of a normal, as com- 
pared with 67.1 on July 25, 1919, 55.7 on 
Aug. 25, 1918, 67.8 on Aug. 25, 1917, and 
68.4, the average on Aug. 25 of the past 
10 years. 

A condition of 61.4 on Aug. 25 fore- 
casts a yield per acre of about 159.8 Ibs 
and a total production of about 11,230,- 
000 bales. That is, the final outturn will 
probably be larger or smaller than this 
amount according as conditions hereafter 
are better or worse than average cond#® 
tions, Last year the production was 12,- 
040,532 bales, two years ago 11,302,375, 
three years ago 11,449,930, four years 
ago 11,191,820, and five years ago 16,- 
134,930. 





British Income Tax Figures 

According to an estimate issued by the 
board of inland revenue there are in the 
country 5,346,000 persons liable to pay in- 
come tax. Of these 2,490,000 are credit- 
ed with incomes of less than $800, and 
owing to abatements and allowances l,- 
590,000 of these escape payment of the 
tax. So also do 350,000 other people 
whose incomes are below $1,500. 

Of the 3,406,000 persons chargeable 
with tax only 59,000 enjoy incomes of 
more than $12,500 and are thus liable to 
super tax.as well. One hundred and for- 
ty-eight have incomes of more than $500,- 
000, the total taxable income of these 
plutocrats being $138,000,000. They have 
to disgorge nearly half of it, $66,760,000 
in income and super taxes. 

The people below the $12,500 line con- 
tribute $547,120,000, the people above 
$816,960,000. Adding $322,420,000 from 
the incomes of companies, clubs, etc., 
there is a grand total of taxation from 
this source of $1,691,500,000. 

—London Chronicle. 





Unrest in the Argentine 

Strikes, campaigns against increased 
costs of doing business, crusades against 
foreign capital and advancing prices on 
all commodities have seriously injured 
the industries controlled by foreign in- 
vestors in the Argentine, according to a 
report of conditions there made recently 
in London by the officials of the Anglo- 
Argentine Tramways Co. 





The average depth of fall plowing in 
the United States is about 5.45 inches; 
of spring plowing, 5.12 inches. 


~ 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





MISSOURI GRAIN LAW 


A decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, handed down in the late 
case of State of Missouri vs. Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, establishes the 
constitutionality of the law enacted by 
the Missouri legislature in 1913, declar- 
ing that in cities of more than 75,000 in- 
habitants all buildings used for the stor- 
age of grain for different owners, for 
compensation, shall be deemed public 
warehouses; and forbidding one other 
than a duly authorized and bonded state 
weigher to issue weight certificates cover- 
ing weights at such warehouses, etc. 

e opinion, written by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis and concurred in by all the 
members of the highest court of the land, 
holds that the law is not unconstitutional 
as an unjust deprivation of liberty or 
property rights. “The regulation of 
weights and measures with a view to pre- 
venting fraud and facilitating commercial 
transactions is an exercise of the police 
power,” says the court. 

“To require that goods received in or 
discharged from public warehouses shall 
be weighed by — weighers and that 
no one else shall issue certificates of or 
make charges for weighing under those 
circumstances is not an unreasonable or 
arbitrary exercise of the discretion vested 
in the legislature. . . . Nor can we say 
that to limit the application of the pro- 
visions to grain and hay is an arbitrary 
discrimination against dealers in those ar- 
ticles.” 

It is further decided that the statutes 
in question are not invalid as unreason- 
ably burdening interstate commerce, nor 
as having been superseded by the federal 
grain standards act. 


UNWHOLESOME FOOD 


The liability of a dealer in food prod- 
ucts for damages for delivering unwhole- 
some goods to a consumer, as affected by 
the provisions of the uniform sales act, 
recently was considered by the New York 
court of appeals in the case.of Rinaldi 
vs. Mohican Co. 

The court notes that, prior to the adop- 
tion of the sales act in New York in 1911, 
it had been determined by a decision of 
that tribunal that a sale of food for im- 
mediate consumption carried with it an 
implied warranty of wholesomeness, But 
it is shown that the act, by reason of its 
application to all kinds of personal prop- 
erty, has abolished certain principles of 
judicial law relating to implied warran- 
ties, and the court now lays down the 
law as follows, after reviewing pertinent 
sections of the sales act: 

“In a sale of food, therefore, there is 
no longer an implied warranty of fitness, 
unless the buyer expressly or by implica- 
tion acquaints the seller with the purpose 
of the purchase, and unless it appears 
that the buyer relies on the seller’s skill 
or judgment. Even then, if the buyer 
has examined the goods and should have 
discovered the defect, there is no war- 
ranty. The burden of showing that he 
has made known his purpose and that he 
has relied upon the seller is on him who 
claims the existence of an implied war- 
ranty. 

“If either of these two essential facts 
does not appear, he fails in his claim. 
Whether they exist or not may often be- 
come a question of fact to be solved by 
the jury. But often, also, where the facts 
are undisputed, and no differing infer- 
ences may be drawn from them, the ques- 
tion becomes one of law for the court; 
and we have to determine just what and 
how much evidence is necessary to show 
conclusively the existence of these essen- 
tial elements. 

“We think that the mere purchase by 
a customer from a retail dealer in foods 
of an article ordinarily used for human 
consumption does by implication make 
known to the vendor the purpose for 
which the article is required. Such a 
transaction standing by itself permits no 
contrary inferences. . . . But we think, 
further, that such a purchase, where the 
buyer may assume that the seller has 
the opportunity to examine the article 
sold, unexplained, is also conclusive evi- 
dence of reliance on the seller’s skill or 


judgment. 
“We here limit the rule. We do not 


_upon the question as to whether it 
Poptics $0 0 gale in the original 
bought by the vendor from others. In 


such circumstances it is possible that the 
inference of reliance would not properly 
be deduced from the purchase alone. 
In this case the court affirmed ® judg: 
ment in favor of plaintiff for 
caused to her by latent unwhol 
of meat bought from defendant; the suit 
proceeding upon the theory of an im- 
plied warranty of wholesomeness based 
on the fact that defendant must have 
known that the meat was intended for 
human consumption. 





MONOPOLISTIC BUYING 


A decision bearing on the unlawful- 
ness of an arrangement whereby consum- 
ers of flour or other commodities join in 
the appointment of a common buying 
agent for the purpose of depressing 
prices is to be found in the very recent 
case of Pulpwood Co. vs. Green Bay 
Paper & Fiber Co., decided by the Wis- 
consin supreme court. The most impor- 
tant statements in the opinion are as 
follows: 

“There is nothing intrinsically unlaw- 
ful in two or more persons yg Aa | a 
common agent to purchase a commodity 
which they require, or in giving such 
agent the exclusive right to do their buy- 
ing; such an arrangement becomes un- 
lawful only when it injures the public 
by unduly restricting competition or re- 
straining trade.” 

But a “producer is entitled to protec- 
tion against combinations which unrea- 
sonably depress the price of his com- 
modity, even though the ae public 
may to some extent benefit by the de- 
pression. . . . If, under the provisions of 
the first section of the federal [anti- 
trust] act, the producer is entitled to pro- 
tection against combinations which un- 
reasonably depress the price of his prod- 
uct, he must also, under the second sec- 
tion of the act, be entitled to protection 
against all combinations which destroy, 
or attempt to destroy, the competitive 
market for his. product and compel him 
to sell his product, if he sells it at all, 
to a single concern at a price fixed by 
that concern, for this is monopoly.” 

Applying these legal principles, the 
supreme court declared that a combina- 
tion of. pulpwood agencies supplying 
about three-fourths of the pulpwood pro- 
duction in certain territory, under which 
competition in the purchase of that com- 
modity was depressed, was violative of 
the Sherman anti-trust act. 


NON-DELIVERY DAMAGES 


The suit of Verhasselt vs. National 
Grocery Co., lately passed upon by the 
Rhode Island supreme court, involved, as 
the main point in dispute, the amount of 
damages to which plaintiff, a Woon- 
socket baker, was entitled on account of 
defendant’s breach of contract to deliver 
100 bbls of flour in the fall of 1916 at 
$5.50. The evidence showed that plaintiff 
had never previously used the particular 
brand of flour bargained for, but that it 
was represented as being equal in quality 
to any flour used by plaintiff. 

When: defendant became in default in 
delivery, plaintiff could not obtain sub- 
stitute flour of the same brand, and 
bought 25 bbls of another brand at $10.40. 
This proving to be inferior in quality, 

laintiff bought 100 bbls of a_ third 
ery which he had a used, and 
paid $11.25 bbl for it. Defendant offered 
no evidence, and a jury returned a ver- 
dict for $591.25—approximately the dif- 
ference between the price at which de- 
fendant agreed to sell and what plain- 
tiff paid for the substitute flour. 

Reviewing the award, the supreme 
court holds that the evidence sufficiently 
ps onde the verdict — any un- 
disclosed difference in qua ity that may 
have existed between the standards of the 
brand bargained for and of that bought 
by plaintiff as a substitute. 


INJURY DUE TO DEFECTIVE ELEVATOR 


The Kentucky court of appeals has af- 
firmed judgment against the Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills Co. for $3,900 on ac- 
count of injury sustained by one Fields 
while employed in the company’s mill as 
second miller, on account of a defective 
elevator on which he was riding to the 
third floor of the plant. 

It appears that, to the knowledge of 
the head miller, cogs of gearing which 
operated the elevator had become worn 


Fe at 


11it 


14 or 15 years’ but he 
them as being safe. Oi the Fr, este 
the accident, plaintiff, Fields, had moved 
the elevator six or seven feet from the 
second floor when it ceased ascending, and 
began to jerk violently. Fearing that he 
might be injured should he remain on 
the elevator, he jumped to the second 
floor, crushing his heel so seriously as to 
render him a cripple for life. 

Reviewing the evidence adduced at the 
trial, the court of appeals finds that the 
Jury were warranted in concluding that 
the milling company, through its head 
miller, was negligent in failing to keep 
the elevator in reasonably safe condi- 
tion, and that, since plaintiff’s duties did 
not extend to the inspection of the ele- 
vator, he did not assume the risk of be- 
ing injured while using it. 

“To say that this was not evidence 
that the elevator was in an unsafe con- 
dition,” declared the court, “or to deny 
plaintiff's position of apparent and real 
peril, is to ignore the only reasonable de- 
duction therefrom, and the fact that 
plaintiff did not clearly and at once ap- 
prehend just what had happened to the 
elevator, or what might happen to him in 
consequence thereof, does not in the least 
alter the defendant’s liability if its negli- 
gence had in fact, or as it reasonably ap- 
peared to plaintiff, gee him codhiah 
in a position of peril. 

“Nor does the fact that plaintiff would 
have avoided injury, as it later appeared, 
had he remained on the elevator and 
stopped it, as he might easily have done, 
necessarily defeat his right to recovery.” 


DIVERTING SHIPMENTS 


In the late case of Cummer Mfg. Co. 
vs. Texas Midland Railroad Co., the 
Texas court of civil appeals at Texar- 
kana laid down these rules of law appli- 
cable to diversion of shipments from their 
originally contemplated destinations: 

Carriers cannot excuse themselves from 
liability for loss to a shipper resulting 
from negligent execution of requests to 
divert shipments, on the ground of lack 
of statutory or contractual obligation to 
comply with such requests. Even if an 
initial carrier is not legally bound to 
change the destination of goods after 
they have left its line, still any attempt 
to do so must be accompanied by the ex- 
ercise of reasonable care. 

A carrier acts at its peril in diverting 
a shipment on order of one not known 
to be the owner of it. 


TITLE TO WHEAT 


The Mark P. Miller Milling Co., Mos- 
cow, Idaho, has been nonsuited in an ac- 
tion brought to establish title to a quan- 
tity of wheat. The decision of the Idaho 
supreme court overrules the mill’s claim 
on the ground that the contract under 
which it claimed was so worded as to 
show intention for future delivery of the 
grain to the mill, and not for a present 
passing of title. 

One Sutton, a wheat grower, signed a 
memorandum, June 22, 1914, reciting that 
he had sold to the mill for delivery on 
or before Nov. 1, 1914, 10,000 bus of No. 
1 red Russian wheat at 66c bu “in the 
warehouse of Mark P. Miller at Moscow.” 
It was further agreed that off-grade 
wheat of the same variety would be re- 
ceived against the sale at customary dis- 
count. Only $1 was paid down on the 
contract by the mill. 

The wheat was growing when Sutton 
made this contract, and was incumbered 
by chattel mortgages. In September, de- 
fendant, one of the mortgagees, sold the 
grain, presumably applying the proceeds 
to its mortgage. The mill then sued de- 
fendant for the value of the wheat, 
claiming title under the contract with 
Sutton. 

The supreme court holds that the mill 
had no title, reaching a conclusion that 
the parties to the contract did not con- 
template a present passing of title to 
the wheat, but merely bargained for fu- 
ture delivery. 

“The price fixed in the agreement was 
for wheat delivered in the warehouse at 
Moscow,” reads the opinion. “Had there 
been a loss of the crop before delivery, 
it could not be contended that the loss 
would have been that of the milling com- 
pany. The company was not obliged to 
pay until delivery at the warehouse was 
accomplishéd, and in case of prior de- 
struction delivery could not have been 


made.” 
A. L. H. Srazev. 
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(Continued from page 1092.) 
* A number of small Minneapolis 
borhood bakeries were last week fined 
from $8 to $25 each for selling short- 
weight bread. 

The Cannon Valley M Co., of Min- 

is buil a wa and in- 
lees tock le at its mill at Can- 
non Falls, Minn. 

Eu Ask rd, a n dealer and 
eahee ta Gauioc, fans has purchased 
a membership in the Wlanes pdlis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

W. R. Movius, formerly president of 
the Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co., will in 
future make his home on the Pacific 
Coast. He is now motoring to California, 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis last 
week exceeded mill requirements, and the 
surplus, which was mostly light-weight 
wheat, was taken by the Grain Corpora- 
tion at the government price basis. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the transportation 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
to succeed W. T. Fraser, resigned. 

The Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., 
which recently took over the 600-bbl mill 
at Casselton, N. D., started the mill Sept. 
7. W. D. Movius, formerly at Lidger- 
wood, is president of the company. 

The Gould Grain Co., Minneapolis, has 
urchased its sixth Williams grinder for 
ts Fremo plant. H. L. Geisler, the local 

agent for the Williams company, reports 
continued good demand for this machine. 

Millers declare that the most aggravat- 
ing part of the present situation is inabil- 
ity to dispose of first clear flour. Were 
they allowed to export this grade direct, 
they could readily dispose of accumulat- 
ed stocks. 

Samuel Knighton, head of the New 
York flour firm of Samuel Knighton & 
Son, is in Minneapolis conferring with 
northwestern mills with which he does 
business. From here he will go to Win- 
nipeg, and thence east over the Canadian 
Pacific to Montreal. 


John J. Meskan has returned from 
overseas, and visited with old friends in 
Minneapolis last week. He was a bat- 
talion sergeant major in the headquarters 
company in the First Division. Mr. Mes- 
kan was formerly office sales-manager for 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
and later was with the Sparks Milling 
Co. at Alton, Il. 

A number of interior elevator com- 

anies in the Northwest have been slow 
in taking out the license required by the 
Wheat Director. Some have therefore 
been notified by the Minneapolis office of 
the United States Grain Corporation to 
cease doing business until the require- 
ments: of the Grain Corporation in this 
respect have been complied with. 


The directors of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce have decided that 
hereafter agreements making terminal 
elevators “regular” under the rules of 
the association will expire by limitation 
on Aug. 31 each year. Fresh applica- 
tions and financial statements will here- 
after be required annually of all eleva- 
tors desiring to become “regular.” 

The Wyoming Dehydrating Co. of 
Powell, has under construction a potato 
starch and flour mill at Cowley, Wyo. 
Its products will be marketed under the 
brand Aristocrat.. W. T. Johnson, for- 
merly of the Food Division U.S.A. and 
of the dehydration division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is in charge of 
the project. Mr. Johnson says the mill 
will be ready to operate about Oct. 1. 


The International Milling Co. has 
placed an order with L. S. Meeker, Min- 
neapolis resentative of the Richmond 
Mfg. Co., for two No. 3 M@Daniel wheat 
was and three McDaniel grain driers, 
each 57 feet long by 48 inches in diame- 
ter, to go to the Western Flour Mills Co., 
Davenport, Iowa; also an order for two 
No. 2 McDaniel wheat washers for the 
New Prague (Minn.)- Flouring Mill Co. 





Northwestern Mill Crop Reports 
MINNESOTA 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona: Wheat, 
4 to 20 bus, 40 to 60 lbs ¢in isolated 


cases). 
Deis Milling Co., Osakis: Wheat, 7 
to 12 bus, 48 to 55 Ibs. Corn condition 





psec de Flax fair crop; not much 


Prague: Threshing 
12 bus. Corn biggest crop in years. Lit- 
tle flax raised. 

Northwestern 0g Co., nage Sl 
Threshing p ing favorably. eat, 
5 to 15 bus. mm good. No flax here. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon: Shock- 
threshing about finished. Wheat, 8 to 15 
bus; quality uneven, 50 to 56 Ibs. Flax, 
8 to 15 bus. 

Berry Bros. Milling Co. Hector: 
Threshing progressing slowly; farmers 
filling silos, and grain in sweat in stack. 
Farmers inclined to hold wheat. Wheat, 
2 to 15 bus. Corn best crop this year; on 
high ground yields; 90 per cent now 
ripe, ready for gen Flax spotted; 
few fields with even and full crop. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

J. C. Dahms, Colome: Threshing well 

under way. Wheat, 12 to 15 bus; oats, 
30 to 40. 
Frankfort Mill & Elevator Co., Frank- 
fort: Threshing 90 per cent completed. 
Wheat, 5 to 10 bus; oats, 25 to 40; rye, 
6 to 10. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Threshing 
completed. .Corn largely cut; no frost; 
fully matured; good crop. Flax, 10 to 
12 bus. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton: Thresh- 
ing about completed. Wheat, 4 to 8 bus; 
oats, 30 to 35. Corn matured; frost will 
not hurt now; yield not over 30 bus. 

Webster Mill Co., Webster: Threshing 
nearly completed. Wheat, 3 to 8 bus; 
average, 6. Flax good crop; small acre- 
age here. Corn best crop ever raised. 

Dakota Roller Mills, Glenham: Thresh- 
ing finished in three weeks. Wheat, 8 
to 12 bus; barley, 12 to 20; oats, 20 to 
25; rye, 10 to 12; flax, 6 to 8. 

Hartford Milling Co. Hartford: 
Threshing completed about Sept. 15. 
Oats, 25 to 40 bus; barley, 25 to 35; 
wheat, 4 to 8, light. Corn out of way 
of frost. 

Vienna Roller Mill Co., Vienna: Spring 
wheat disappointing in yield and quality. 
Durum half crop of No. 2 down. Corn 
full crop; out of way of frost. Flax 
acreage limited. 

Frankfort Mill & Elevator Co., Frank- 
fort: Threshing 90 per cent -finished. 
Wheat, 5 to 10 bus, 50 to 53 Ibs; oats, 
25 to 40 bus, 28 Ibs; rye, 5 to 10 bus, 54 
Ibs; barley, 20 to 35 bus, 38 to 42 Ibs. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Threshing finished this week. Wheat, 4 
bus. Corn good; now ripe. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: ‘Thresh- 
ing completed this week. Wheat yield 
better than expected, 15 bus. Barley 
poor, oats fair, corn and flax good. 

Lidgerwood Co-Operative Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood: Threshing 75 per cent done. 
Wheat, 8 bus, 55 lbs; oats fair, 22 bus; 
rye poor, 10 bus; barley poor, 8 bus; flax, 
10 bus. Corn ripe and half cut. 

Bismarck: Third of wheat and rye 
threshed. Flax not cut yet. Corn ripen- 
ing fast; good yield. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: ~Thresh- 
ing practically finished. Corn will ma- 
ture. 

Home Milling Co., Langdon: Durum 
wheat generally here: 15 per cent other 
varieties. Average, 10 to 14 bus. Flax, 
good stand and increased acreage. Little 
corn. 

Home Milling Co., Edgeley:_ Threshing 
nearly finished. Wheat, 3 to 5 bus. Flax 
poor. Corn crop good. 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, issued its final report on Sept. 
3: 

In our report of Aug. 6, we estimated 
the wheat crop of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota at 130,000,000@ 140,000,000 
bus. Threshing is now practically com- 
pleted throughout these states, and after 
making special inquiries, we see no rea- 
son for increasing our previous estimate. 
Very often a crop such as this is better 
than at first estimated, but the returns 
of this crop, however, are disappointing. 
It is being marketed very slowly, and a 
large po will be carried on the farms 
or in country warehouses, until after the 
fall plowing. 

The-new government schedule of prices, 
fixing the unts for the lower grades 
of wheat, is apparently satisfactory to 


. 


the farmers. This may induce them to 
haul more freely. 

. Receipts of barley, oats and rye have 
been excep 


tionall for this time of 
the year. Many ries are being made 
for feed barley and oats from the West. 


In Montana the county commissioners are 
now figuring on the various kinds of 
grain, in order to help those who lost 
their crops by drouth and hot weather. 

The late reports on the flax crop are 
not very encouraging. In eastern North 
Dakota, parts of Minnesota and South 
Dakota, where the crop looked best, 
yields are lighter than expected, the gen- 
eral average being reported 5@7 bus to 
the acre. 

The corn crop still maintains its fine 
condition. The weather has been ideal, 
and a large portion of the crop is now in 
the shock. Owing to the shortage of oth- 
er feed grains, the corn crop is a big fac- 
tor this year. 


BROKER MUST BE LICENSED 


Misunderstanding Still Reported Among 
Flour Dealers—Grain Corporation Official 
Makes Statement as to Requirements 


Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 6.—There has been 
more or less misunderstanding regarding 
the rules of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration and the Internal Revenue de- 
partment as to whether a license is neces- 
sary for brokers who sell flour on a 
straight commission basis of so much per 
barrel. Some of the flour brokers of 
Chicago have applied for licenses, and 
others are in a quandary as to what they 
should do. 

VY. J. Petersen, of the flour and mill- 
ing department of the United States 
Grain Corporation, has been exceedingly 
active in trying to explain the rules of 
the Corporation. He has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We call your attention to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of June 23, which 
states that all persons distributing flour 
are required to procure a license from 
the wheat directors. Flour brokers and 
commission merchants are distributors of 
flour, and must procure a license. Agents 
of mills, or mill representatives who are 
on a salary basis, are not required to be 
licensed. 

“The time set by presidential procla- 
mation in which to procure a license ex- 
pired July 15, but was extended by the 
division of licenses, owing to the delay 
in distributing applications for licenses. 
On Aug. 22, bulletins were issued by the 
vice-presidents of all zones and publicity 
was given through the medium of the 
peo that all applications for licenses 
nad been acted upon, and that it would 
be illegal to continue in any business 
which required a license, without having 
procured one by Sept. 1. It is unlawful 
for any one who is licensed to trade with 
any one requiring to be licensed who has 
not procured a license. 

“The Grain Corporation has fixed no 
penalty, but may determine to withhold 
the issuance of licenses for applications 
received at this kate date, as it feels that 
due notice has been given to the public 
and ample time has expired for all those 
requiring to be licensed to have applied 
for their licenses, and failure to have 
done so can only be construed as being 
due to willful neglect. There is no charge 
connected with the issuance of a wheat 
director’s license. 

“Any one in this zone requiring to be 
licensed, who has not received an appli- 
cation blank, may’ receive one upon ap- 
plying to this office. It is of vital impor- 
tance to any flour broker who has not pro- 
cured his license or made application for 
same to apply immediately.” 

Brokers are obliged to pay the irter- 
nal revenue fee as adel 0 | for under 
special tax section 1,001, which reads as 
follows: “On and after Jan. 1, 1919, 
there should be levied, collected and paid 
annually the following special tax: 

“(1) Brokers shall pay $50. Every 
person whose business it is to negotiate 
purchases or sales of stocks, bonds, ex- 
change, bullion, coined) money, bank 
notes, promissory notes, other securities, 
rig cate or merchandise for others, shall 

regarded as a broker. If a broker is 
a member of a stock exchange, board of 
trade, or similar organization where prod- 
uce or merchandise is sold, he shall pay 





an additional amount as follows: if the 


average value, during the preceding year, 
ending June 30, of a seat or membership 





lected, an additional fee of $25 has ol 
asked. It has been said that some of 
those who are calling on the brokers de- 
manding a remittance may not be em- 

wered to make such collections, and 
for that reason brokers are wise in tak- 
ing the matter up with the proper of- 
ficials in the federal department. 

C, H. Cwarren. 





New Grain Corporation Formed 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 6.—A new cor- 
poration was formed in Boston this week 
under the name-of the Whittemore Co. 
This concern succeeds the old-established 
grain, feed and hay business of the W. 
P. Whittemore Co., which has been in 
active operation since 1870 in Roslindale, 
Mass., and vicinity. The plant was tak- 
en over by a company of Boston busi- 
ness men, prominently identified with the 
grain trade, who will continue to operate 
the business, with stores in Brookline, 
Dorchester and Roslindale, Mass. Mr. 
Whittemore retires from active manage- 
ment, but will retain an interest in the 
new company. 

An election of .officers was held this 
week, and the following directors chosen: 
Herbert L. Hammond, Willard P. Whitte- 
more, Frank W. Crane, E. C. Stevens, 
Howard A. Crossman, Alexander S. Mac- 
Donald and Alfred I. Merigold. From 
these directors Herbert L. Hammond 
was elected president, Willard P. Whitte- 
more vice-president, Alfred I. Merigold 
treasurer and manager, and Alexander 
S. MacDonald clerk. Among the stock- 
holders of the new company, which is 
one of the largest in this vicinity, are 
many prominent in the grain trade in 
New England. 

The new concern is capitalized at $200,- 
000, of which amount $150,000 has been 
issued and fully paid in, $50,000 treasury 
stock not to be issued. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Jute Bags of Inferior Quality 

Torevo, Onto, Sept. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—It is reported that some deliv- 
eries of 160-lb jute bags to millers for 

port shipments are not meeting re- 
quirements as to specifications and qual- 
ity. Breakages occur in packing, due to 
inferior quality. 

Millers should watch these deliveries 
carefully, as use of inferior bags may 
entail rejection of flour by the Grain Cor- 
poration, and result in considerable loss 
to the mills and bag manufacturers. 
Millers should not overlook that accept- 
ance and use of bags by them may vitiate 
if not void any claim on bag companies. 
Bags not meeting specifications and qual- 
ity should be rejected and not used. 

Rejection of flour in New York means 
payment by the mill of a 25c bbl penalty 
for failure to fulfill contract, and pay- 
ment of a draft from the Grain Corpora- 
tion for the value of the flour, besides the 
Joss sustained in its resale or return to 
the mill. In the event of resale there is 
no ready market for this flour outside 
the Grain Corporation, and considerable 
experise would be incurred for resacking. 
The tightness in the jute bag situation in 
bags meeting the Grain Corporation’s 
specifications is probably largely respon- 
sible for this condition. 

W. H. Wieorn, Jr. 





Millers’ Agent in Motor Accident 
Cuicaco, I11., Sept. 6—C. W. Dil- 
worth, millers’ agent, met with an acci- 
dent late today. His motor-car, contain- 
ing his wife and a party of friends, was 
struck by a streetcar on North Clark 
Street. Mrs. Dilworth was so badly in- 
jured that hospital treatment was neces- 
sary. Mr. Dilworth was cut over the 
eyes, but will be able to be about his 
business on Monday. 
C. H. Cmatten. 





Grain Corporation Flour Purchases 

The United States Grain Corporation 
bought last week 381,765 bbls wheat flour 
at prices — $9.75@10.30, accord- 
ing to its weekly r purchase announce- 
ment. 
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“Why is Adeline so angry with 
the photographer?” 


Ile: 


She: “She found a label on the back 
of her picture saying: ‘The original of 
this picture is carefully preserved!” 

—Edinburgh Scotsman. 
* ” 

Elderly One: “A wife should 
to her husband’s wishes, my dear.” 

Younger One: “I have done so ever 
since he told me his one wish was to see 
me happy.” —Boston Transcript. 

* am 


defer 


“Do people ever take advantage of the 
invitation to use this church for medita- 
tion and prayer?” a city verger was once 
asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, 
’em at it the other day!” 


* ” 


“T catched two of 
—Blighty. 


Country Judge: “Ten dollars.” 
Motorist: “Can you change a $20 bill 2” 
Judge: “No, but I can change the fine. 
Twenty dollars.” 
—Massachusetts Tech. 
* * 


Voo Doo. 


“- understand you are trying a new 
ste nographer.’ 

“Yes. 

“What do you think of her?” 

“I wonder how a girl with such big, 
dreamy eyes can be so merciless toward 
the English language.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


* * 


It was in the drawing class at the 
school. 

“Sargent was a great artist,” said the 
teacher, “With one stroke he could 
change a smiling face into a sorrowful 
one.” 

“That ain’t nothin’,’ piped up John- 
ny. “Me mother does that to me lots of 
times.” —Chicago News. 

* 

Bacon: “What are these ‘oil-gushers’ 
we read so much about in the newspapers 
nowadays ?” 

Egbert: “Didn’t you ever see one?” 

Bacon: “Why, no. Did you?” 

Egbert: “Sure! If you’d been here 10 
minutes ago you would have seen one, 
too. He just dropped in to try and sell 
me some oil stock.”—Yonkers Statesman. 

* * 


Two golf fiends—an Englishman and 
a Scot—were playing a round together. 
After the first hole, the Englishman 
asked: 

“How many did you take?” 

“Right,” replied the Scot. 

“Oh, I onky took seven, so it’s my 
hole!” exclaimed the Englishman tri- 
umphantly. 

After the second hole, the Englishman 
put the same question again. But the 
Scot smiled knowingly. 

“Na, na, ma man,” 
turn tae ask first!” 

* * 


“How did Solomon get his great repu- 
tation for wisdom?” queried Mr. Meek- 
ton’s wife. 

“Oh, I am sure, Henrietta, it was not 
through anything he thought up for him- 
self. You know he had a great many 
wives, and he probably listened carefully 
to all their advice.” 

—Philadelphia Watchman-Examiner. 
* = 


A venerable justice sat in the place of 
honor at a reception. As a young lady 
of ce charms, walked past, he ex- 
claimed almost invobuntarily : “What a 
beautiful girl!” 

The young woman overheard the jus- 
tice’s compliment, turned and gave him 
a radiant smile. “What an_ excellent 
judge!” she said. 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


said he: “it’s ma 
—Pittsburgh Sun, 


Tra “Could you give me tuppence 
for a hed, lady ? Ses r 

Sandy’s Wihes “Yes, bring it in!’ 

ss The Register. 

“What did Columbus prove by stand- 
ing an egg on end?” " 

“That eggs in his day were cheap 
enough to handled carelessly.” 


—Washington Evening Star.. 


a” * 


“a expect your husband will be glad to 
see you.” 

“George is always delighted when I 
come home. “ You see, I leave the baby 
with him.” —Sydney Bulletin. 


“There go two intoxicated men. Where 
do you suppose they got liquor to make 
them so violent?” - 

“It isn’t liquor; they’re arguing about 


the League of Nations.”—Chicago News. 
* * 
The Reformer: “Do you think that 


statesmanship in this country is on the 
decline ?” 

The Politician: “My boy, no states- 
man in this country would decline any- 
thing.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 

* 


Caller: “It’s a good thing to teach 
your boy the value of money, as you are 
doing.” 

Host: “Well, I don’t know. He used 
to behave for 10 cents, but now he de- 
mands a quarter.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

He: “The lecturer said that a wife 
should be an open book to her husband.” 

She: “TI admit that, my dear. And a 
husband should be an open pocketbook 
to his wife.” 

—Leadville Herald-Demoreat. 
* * 

A boy was presented with some young 
guinea pigs by his father’s friend. Meet- 
ing the boy soon after, the friend in- 
quired about the pets. 

“Well, Robbie, how are the guinea pigs 
getting on; are they in good shape?” 

“They are just the same shape, only 
bigger.” —Osteopathic Magazine. 

* * 


“Those women have been setting there 
for an hour or more.” 

“You shouldn’t say 
It is ‘sitting.’ ” 

“No, ‘setting’ is what I meant. - I 
think they’re hatching out trouble for 
somebody.” —Detroit Free Press. 

a * 


‘setting,’ my dear. 


“Of course, I don’t know,” began the 
sarcastic boarder, “but it strikes me this 
chicken—” 

“Now, what’s the matter with the 
chicken?” interrupted the landlady. 

“Oh, nothing,” answered the lodger, 
“only it is evidently the offspring of a 
hard-boiled egg.” —Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


> 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EFFICIENCY 
make appraisement of 
state charges first letter. 
Shell Lake, Wis. 


EXPERT TO 
20-bbl flour mill; 
B. L. Hardaway, 


HEAD MILLER WANTED TO TAKE 
charge of 500-bbl mill in the Southwest; 
modern plant. *Address 586, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AGGRESSIVE NORTHWESTERN MILL 
has an opening for one or perhaps two 
capable, experienced salesmen in Ohio; 
good opening for successful, high-class 
saiesman with good salary to start and 
unlimited opportunity for the future, Ad- 
dress 2552, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


as bor ee ENGINEER TO 
and electrical machinery for 
250-bbi mill; state wi 


ages expected and 
references, Lidgerwood Co-op. Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D, 





WANTED AT ONCE, COMPETENT MILL- 
er for 100-bbl mill; day run; permanent 
position if satisfactory; write, giving ex- 
perience, references and wages expected. 
Atwater Milling Co., Atwater, Minn. 


MILLER WANTED FOR DAY RUN IN 160- 
bbl South Dakota mill; exceptional op- 
portunity for quick advancement to head 
miller’s position for competent man; give 
reference and experience. Address Farm- 
ers Co-operative Milling Co., Bowdle, 8. D. 


WANTED—A MANAGER FOR 270-BBL 
flour mill; going concern; character, execu- 
tive ability and scientific salesmanship 
prime requisites; state experience, salary 
and age, if married or single; references; 
want local and export trade largely de- 
veloped. Address F. R. Collins, president, 
Radisson Milling Co., Ltd., Radisson, Sask. 











PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
mill wants a salesman of marked ability 
to handle its flour in central states terri- 
tory; the man must be acquainted with 
the trade in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan; 
will be willing to enter into liberal salary 
contract to obtain the services of the right 
man. Address 2539, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





SPECIALTY SALESMAN WANTED 


Southwestern mill has opening for a 
specialty and re-sale man to work 
soft wheat flour in Memphis and 
adjoining territory; good backing 
from both mill and distributor; .good 
salary and excellent future. Ad- 
dress 585, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





A LARGE SOUTHERN MILL, WITH AN 
established trade, needs a reputable flour 
salesman for northern Illinois and one for 
southern Iowa; no job hunters need ap- 
ply; must be acquainted with the trade 
and have a proven record as a producer 
and furnish the best references; for such 
men we will 
their ability; give all details in first letter 
about what you have done, what flour 
experience you have had, age, etc. Ad- 
dress 2538, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—COMPETENT MILLER, TO 
take charge of 50-bbl flour mill, electric 
power; must be competent judge of wheat, 
capable of getting best results as to qual- 
ity and percentage and keep mill in proper 
repair; middle-aged married man of good 
character and first-class references pre- 
ferred; good salary, permanent position; 
send references and give full particulars in 
first es must be ready to commence 
work Oct. 1, 1919. Address Buffalo Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, Wyo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


— 


AS HEAD MILLER, ANY SIZE MILL, 500 








bbis up; open for engagement at once; 
lifetime experience. Address 2551, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXCEPTIONAL HEAD MILLER WANTS 
position in fair-sized mill; can positively 
increase your profits. Address 5674, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS EITHER HEAD MILLER OR SECOND 
man in “Midget” mill in North Dakota; 
married, 37, family, sober, industrious; 
wages expected, $150 per month. Address 
2523, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





GOOD MILLER WANTS CHANGE, HEAD 
miller up to 500-bbi mill or second in 1,000 
or over; steady man and will go anywhere 
with good firm; begin Oct. 1; can do neat 
spouting, etc. Address Box 137, Oakes, 
N. D. 


BY FIRST- CLASS "HEAD “MILLER IN 
good mill; no second or night job; mill 
all wheats; come on approval to any re- 
sponsible company; give references. Ad- 
dress H. M., 2556, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis, 





MARRIED MAN, 32 YEARS OLD, WITH 10 
years’ experience in milling and grain 
business, wants position as manager, grain 
buyer, or accountant; valuable man for 
some one. Address 2553, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER 
with 1,000 to 3,000-bbl mill in Southwest, 
by young man 27 years of age, having suc- 
cessful record: will produce results; best 
references. Address 584, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN, 
with sales and executive ability; last posi- 
tion held as commercial manager with a 
1,000-bbi mill; am 26 years old, married; 
best of references, Address 2541, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbis capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbls capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat sup- 
Plies; first-class railroad facilities; each a 
separate proposition. For fuller particu- 
lars write R,. B. 2531, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


pay a salary according to - 





FOR SALE—THE a 


est in one of the best 

in northeastern South 

ting along in years 

from active service; 
a money-maker; must be fully inves- 

tigated to be appreciated. Address 2558, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


OLLING INTER- 
paying little — 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 196-7-D HUHN DRY- 
er, complete with fan, etc,, capacity 100 bus 
meal, used only about 60 days, cost $3,200; 
will make attractive price to quick buyer; 
one type “L’’ Union Special sewing ma- 
chine, with extra head, equipped with 
110-volt motor; machine in first-class con- 
dition, been used just 18 months, at- 
tractive price to quick buyer. Sterling 
Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C, 

FOR SALE—SIX. “NO. 4 MINNEAPOLIS 
centrifugal reels; 2 No. 4 Allis fiour dress- 
ers; 1 No. 2 Eureka wheat scourer; 1 No. 
5 Western corn sheller; 12 No. 3 (3 sets 
of 4) Great Western meal driers; 2 12-ft. 
corn conditioners; 1 16-ft Essmueller corn 
cooking. box, complete; 2 No. 834 Bureka 
wheat washers; 1 No, 333 Eureka wheat 
washer; 4 Eureka wheat whizzers. Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 


ONE TWO-PAIR-HIGH 9x18 B, & L. FEED 
mill, $250; one 9x24 practically new Ypei- 
lanti, $300; two Richardson 30-lb dump au- 
tomatic scales, $170 each; two 5-bu auto- 
matic Fairbanks scales, $300; 22 pairs 9x30 
Allis rolls, $25 per pair; two 75 h-p steam 
Plants, complete, Corliss engines, $1,300 
each; two Alsop bleachers for 200-bb1 mill, 
$300 each. Mills Machinery Exchange, 20,1 
Millers & Traders Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis. 














Bicarbonate 
of 
SODA 


for 
SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 


Edward Hills’ Son & Co. 
Incorporated New York 


Chicago Office : 















WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 265. Its88 con- 
tain many items that will save you time money 


Large stocks insure quick shipments. 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 








Chicago Carton Company 


Manufacturers of 
FOLDING PAPER BOXES and 
FIBRE SHIPPING CASES 


4433 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, III. 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,”’ 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, % foreign 
$3.25, alf postpaid. C. E. Oliver, BE. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind, 


Flood Light Projectors 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. U. 8. A. 



































September 10, 1919 














IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 
EASTERN DIVISION 
In the matter of 
Svar Cerrar & Mitimc Company, 
A Corporation 
Bankrupt. 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant to an order | 
| 


In Bankruptcy 
No. 27,944 





of the United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, Eastern Division, the un- 
dersigned, Central Trust Company of Illinois, Re- 
ceiver in Bankruptcy of Star Cereal & Milling 
Company, a corporation, offers for sale the prop- 
erty, real and personal, assets and effects of the 
said bankrupt. 


The property to be sold consists of the following: 


REAL ESTATE 
The real estate situated at 410-420 N. Western 
Avenue, in the City of Chicago, County of Cook, 
State of Illinois, being a tract or parcel of land 
with a frontage of 126 feet on N. Western Avenue, 
with a depth of 126 feet. 








BUILDING 

The real estate is improved with a new four- 
story brick and stone, pressed brick front, mill- 
constructed manufacturing plant. In design the 
building is ~~ uare wee with court in center, 
and covers a large portion of the land, with one 
private switch track adjoining the building, hav- 
ing a capacity of four cars. The building is 
equipped with modern steam plant, elevators, etc. 


TANGIBLE PROPERTY 

The personal a ted comprises a complete mill 
equipment for the manufacturing of flours, cereals, 
etc., also office furniture and fixtures and electric 
motors, belting, shafting, pulleys, milling machines 
and apparatus, scales, and other equipment ‘for 
the operation of a modern mill. 

A detailed list of said property is obtainable by 
reference to the Receiver’s inventory on file in 


said cause, and by application to the Receiver for | 


a copy thereof, Real estate and building is sub- 
ject to a bond issue of $80,000.00. For details 
see the undersigned. 

The above described property may be inspected 
at said premises from the second day of Septem- 





ber, 1919, to September 15, 1919, between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Bids for the above described property, assets 
and effects, as an entirety or in parcel, may be 
submitted to the undersigned Receiver at its 
office, Room 1818 Harris Trust Building, 111 West 
Monroe Street, City of Chicago, State of Illinois, 
on or before 9:30 o’clock in the forenoon of Se 
tember 16, A.D. 1919, and which bids will 8 
opened and reported to the Honorable Sidney C. 
Eastman, Referee in Bankruptcy, at his court 
room, 907 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Illinois, at 
10 o’clock in the forenoon of the same day. Each 
bid must be accompanied by a certified check, or 
cash for at least twenty-five per cent (25%) of 
the amount of the bid. The Receiver reserves the 
right to reject any or all bids, in which event that 
said property will be sold at public auction or 
private sale, as said court may thereafter deter- 
mine, upon such notice and advertisement as the 
Court may require. 

Centrat Trust Company or ILLINoIs 
Merrick A. Whipple, and Receiver. 
Knapp & Campbell, 1818, 111 W. Monroe St., 
Attorneys for Receiver. Chicago, Ill. 














Exceptional Milling Property 


is Offered for Sale 


To any one interested in milling, the undersigned is in a 


position to offer a very attractive proposition. 


A long established milling organization desires to dispose 
Its mills are so located 


of its milling and elevator property. 


that they can and are producing wheat flour made from any 
grade of wheat from the Northwest, Southwest and the 


Soft Wheat territories. 


The Mills Have a Capacity of 


Also Rye Flour. 


2,200 Barrels of Wheat Flour and 


400 Barrels of Rye Flour 


Its products can be shipped either all rail, or lake and 
rail to all Central and Eastern territory. The mills are mod- 
ern in every detail with tile constructed tanks affording a 


storage capacity of 400,000 bushels. 


These mills can easily be converted into an oat, corn or 
The best labor conditions prevail. 


any cereal plant. 


Further information as to details and price will be fur- 
nished in a confidential way to any one interested. 


Address “Exceptional Milling Property” 
Care of F. D. P. Snelling & Co. 
56 West Randolph St., 








" Grain Folding Paper Boxes 5,0? poxes 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Cleaners Our Pride— Solid- Fibre Shipping Cases 
Mie wd box a pecteot one”’ 
Ri h d Mf . C : end us your inquiries 
x. are cucnchg a. é A.Geo.Schulz Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 














western Miller ? 


Expert Flour Mill Accountants 


RESALE PRICE PERIODS 


or any other accounting difficulties need not worry you if you 
link up with accountants who know the game. 
millers is “investigate carefully the reputation and experience of 
your accounting experts; there is a mighty difference between an 
expert accountant and an expert flour mill accountant.” 
millers know this from experience. 


Our advice to 


Many 
Why not write the North- 


MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 


(Second to None) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Chicago 











For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal toCaldwell’s Heli- 
eoid. This screw conveyor is regularly 
made from 4-inch to 16-inch diameter, 
capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per hour. 
Helicoid occupies less space, requires 
less power to operate, costs less to begin 
with and less to maintain than any 
other form of grain conveyor. Supplied 
with or without steel boxes. Large 
stock of standard sizes always on hand. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson — 
50 Church St. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 






With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 




















